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Mr. Adams, in his preface to this book, says: “Properly, and in a natrow 
sense, this book is a History of the Town of Quincy, in Massachusetts; in reality, 
it is what its title says, ‘ Three Episodes of Massachusetts History.’ 

“ Eighteen years ago, the town of Weymouth had occasion to celebrate the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its settlement, and | was invited to deliver an 

historical address in commemoration of the eveat. In preparing it, my attention was first 
drawn to the early settlement of the region about Boston Bay; the rest naturally followed, 
and step by step I found myself drawn into a study of the history of the town in which I 
lived. . . . My narrative began with an episode of general history, — an episode involving 
not only much of that which is most interesting in the story of the settlement of Massachu 
setts, but also the concurrent course of events in England and Scotland. : 

“ When this part of the narrative was disposed of, it again immediately merged ‘.self in 
another episode of general history, than which none connected with early New England is 
more interesting or characteristic, — more dramatic, more curious, or more contested. As 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Thomas Morton passed off the little local stage, Mistress 
Anne Hutchinson and young Sir Henry Vane appeared upon it. And so they played their 

arts. 

a When they disappeared, it might naturally be supposed the slow, uneventful course of 
local narrative began. I did not find it so. On the contrary, the whole succession of events 
in the quiet Massachusetts town, — from the 16th of September, 1639, when a church was 
gathered, to the 11th of June, 1883, when the town voted to become a city, — the whole 
succession of these events, with no effort on my part, — indeed, I might almost say in spite 
of me, — seemed to lift itself up until it became su’:!imated and typical. It was the story, 
not of a town, but of a people.” 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 
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gifted man.— Boston Transcript. 
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os No one could have done greater justice to a charming theme than has Mr. Adams. — Boston 
wertiser, 


An admirable biography, distinguished by good taste, judgment, perception of effects, and kindly 
appreciation. The work. in fact, could not have been better done. — Vew York Tribune. 
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spirit, the men, and the times of the last Boston generation. — Boston Post. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT IDEA.’ 


In the movement toward a better social life which is going 
forward nearly everywhere now, there is a resemblance to the 
great changes that took place at the end of the Middle Ages, out 
of which came the nations of modern Europe. All Europe had 


for the time forgotten itself in the excitement and adventure of 
the Crusades. A new and strange world, with its unusual customs 
and activities, had come into general knowledge, and began to 
give men a fresh look at their old surroundings from an altered 
point of view. A great moral impulse, which united all classes 
of society, and men from distant places, threw aside the petty 
rule of feudal lords and made the minds of the people open to the 
thought of being held together in the larger national bond. 

At present we are returning from the modern kind of adven- 
ture, — from exploration, enterprise, invention. Applying to the 
general life of men the new conception of complex and intimate 
relationships which the advance of science has brought, and the 
idea of unity which is the note of the philosophy of the time, we 
are working toward vast changes in the life of modern society, 
not perhaps so visible and outward as those involved in the forma- 
tion of nations, but so profound as to be likely to make over the 
inner and closer life of modern people. 

1 An address given at the School of Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, August 2. 


This same subject was briefly touched upon in the Sociological Notes of the 
number for January of this year. 
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The old bond of union was that of a political compact; the 
new bond of union is that of a social organism. It must have 
seemed difficult enough for those who had known only loyalty 
to a local lord to think of large numbers of duchies being held 
together by the single power of one great ruler; to think of an 
influence which should permeate into the different villages, and 
bring each into a common feeling with all the rest. The progress 
of republican government was held back at first, and is still 
greatly hindered, by the feeling that the people as rulers can wield 
only an intangible and ineffective force, as against the amorphous 
and unwieldy mass of the people as the subjects of government. 
But the idea of the nation, and of the self-governed nation, is 
now a commonplace ; it is the idea of the social organism that we, 
in our turn, are struggling to make real to ourselves. 

Civilization is overreaching itself. Certain of its tendencies 
develop rankly, before corrective tendencies have begun to oper- 
ate. The result is congestion in some places, and atrophy in 
others. We must find ways of uniting the parts of the social 
body, under the bonds of civilization, so that its vital influence 
shall not linger sluggishly at certain centres, but shall run strongly 
out into every distant extremity. Itis no longer the negative ends 
of safety and freedom that are most to be sought for; it is as to 
the living out of life among the people that we are concerned. 
What has been left undone by spent forces will be accomplished 
through the rising momentum of new forces. We find our- 
selves compelled, to-day, in the interest of civilization itself, to 
see that the influences of civilization penetrate into all the ramifi- 
cations of society. The great city — the typical product of civili- 
zation — shows by multiple effects the danger of having people 
cut off from the better life of society, and breeding with phe- 
uomenal rapidity all the evils with which society is cursed. And 
the difficulty is by no means confined to the most crowded 
quarters of cities. The poverty of the means of life is felt in 
other sections of cities besides those called the slums, among 
grades of people above those called the working people. Factory 
towns grow quickly, and mass together a large population with 
very little care that they shall live in a human way. And coun- 
try villages, cut off. by distance from elevating influences, as 
crowded city quarters are by their numbers, often reached by the 
bad effects of civilization far more quickly than by the good, offer 
a problem almost as serious as that of the cities themselves. 

This situation, while it has always existed to a degree, is yet 
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distinctly the product of the present time. Not until now could 
we fairly have appreciated it. Only now have we means adapted 
to meet it. Only modern civilization could have brought about the 
difficulty ; only modern civilization could have understood it; only 
modern civilization can overcome it. The task is to make pro- 
vision so that every part of society shall not only have a full sup- 
ply for its fundamental human wants, but shall also be constantly 
refreshed from the higher sources of happier and nobler life. The 
great social evil is that the resources of society are so illy applied 
to the supplying of its needs. There must be a shifting of resources 
to meet needs. The forces of civilization must be mobilized, and 
made ready for every sort of transference, until every tenement 
block, every country hamlet, may be able each in its kind to sum- 
mon for its use all that can push out the present boundaries of 
life so as to make life what it is designed to be. From the point 
of view of the individual, and at close range, this is philanthropy ; 
from the point of view of society, this is only far-sighted social 
statesmanship. The isolated philanthropy of one generation be- 
comes the organized social work of the next, and perhaps the public 
charge of the third. The moral bullion of one age becomes the 
economic, and even the political, legal tender of the succeeding 
age. And these outward changes fully indicate that the new bond 
of union has been entered upon by society ; and that in higher 
and higher ranges of life the forces of civilization are having a 
way made straight for them; so that more and more the best that 
life can mean shall become current in the whole experience of 
men, and shall add some distinctive touch to all their words and 
acts. 

Now, apart from all general movements, political, economic, 
educational, and religious, toward a more comprehensive and 
more delicate organization of social life, there is a necessity for 
work to be done at many points where social evils are intrenched 
so that they cannot be met, even if they could be rightly esti- 
mated, by such agencies. The arm of the law, public and private 
charity, benevolent societies and institutions, churches, may fulfill 
ever so well their particular functions; but as yet, with a few 
notable exceptions, there are great tracts of life that are not en- 
tered, and are hardly known of, by these existing agencies. There 
must be some influence which shall enter in and take possession 
of these tracts of life in the name of what is true and pure. The 
lines along which this influence shall act are varied, intricate, and 
ill-defined. It must come close to the lives of the people them- 
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selves. It must be keen and sensitive to every sort of delicate, 
subtle feeling they have. It must, in short, be a personal influ- 
ence. The person must act in a close, continued intimacy with 
those to whom he comes; that is, he must be a neighbor. He must 
join freely in the neighborhood life. He must have so varied an 
interest in human affairs that he shall be able to enter actively 
into sympathy on some side of life with every one of them. He 
must not establish a propaganda. He must not at first even have 
methods. He must not set about building up one more institution. 
He must not hurry. Above all, he must not be anxious about re- 
sults. The children of this generation seek for a sign, but there 
shall be no sign given them ; he must be content that the genera- 
tions of the future shall see his work in its true light. This per- 
son, therefore, must have the historic sense and the philosophic 
breadth of view. He must love men, but deeper than all he 
must love humanity. All these things mean that this person 
must have drunk at the fountains of knowledge. One can hardly 
imagine an uneducated person coming as a true prophet to that 
vast region of life which is not mapped out, divided into depart- 
ments, called by names, and embraced within a cultus. In the 
sociological pantheon this worship is at the altar of the Unknown 
God. The worshiper must come not only with the zeal for ser- 
vice, but with that eager, inquiring mind through which he shall 
be led into varied and constantly developing knowledge and 
power. 

Now if we are bold enough to hold that civilization must do its 
work for the whole of society, and for every class and every sec- 
tion of society, we must, I think, see that it is absolutely essential 
that such effort as has been indicated should be undertaken, — 
not that it is interesting and commendable that it should be un- 
dertaken, but that if civilization is in any large degree to do its 
work for humanity, such effort is essential. It is for this reason 
that one dares to believe that the university settlements, small in 
number and slight in results as yet, are destined to fill an impor- 
tant place along with the many other forces which are making for 
social progress. They come near to fulfilling the conditions that 
have been laid down. [Their workers, like the people of the neigh- 
borhood, not only work there but live there. As college men and 
women, they have learned to a degree how to live the good and 
beautiful life. } As cultured persons, they believe in the saving 
quality of every sort of influence which tends to make men and 
women true to the human pattern. They also take a scientific as 
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well as a philanthropic interest in learning accurately and com- 
prehensively just what the state of life is in their neighborhood. 
They are able to compare this kind of life with other kinds of 
life, and to see how each kind may be bettered by taking up ele- 
ments of the other kinds. By their broader knowledge and sym- 
pathies, they are able to originate plans for bringing unused 
resources of society to meet its unfilled needs, and are able to 
put into fuller operation agencies that are already in one way or 
another attempting to restore the balance. 

A university, and a college in its measure, ought to be the 
special exponent of advancing civilization. It stands not only for 
a knowledge of the whole world as it is, but for the variety of 
human interests and hopes. The troubles of society ought to be 
most keenly felt there. /That great masses of men and women are 
cut off from the better life of society, unknown and uncared for, 
is, rightly considered, a direct imputation of shame upon the 
university. J It means that the cause of the university is in dan- 
ger. It-means, also, that the university is falling short of its 
full use. The university man or woman, that is, the truly cul- 
tured man or woman, at the end of the nineteenth century, is the 
one who ought to be able to go everywhere through the world, 
filled with childlike wonder, but never at the last capable of 
being surprised. But, alas! how we find ourselves, after our aca- 
demical, and even after our professional courses, lost not merely 
in a vast body of new facts, — that was to be expected, — but lost 
in a maze of conflicting principles. There are more things in life 
than are dreamed of in our history, our political economy, or even 
in our philosophy. The weak idealism with which most graduates 
go into their life work makes it inevitable that they should be 
racked and torn before they have rightly estimated the forces 
of evil, which must sometimes, in the narrower view of things, 
seem to be the only forces there are. Culture has progressed by 
gradually imaging in itself all that goes to make up the, world’s 
life. But here are vast sections of mankind, whose life, for all 
that is distinctive of it, is practically an undiscovered country 
to those who most clearly stand for culture. How provincial 
our culture is. To how great a degree ignorant, to how great 
a degree selfish. How it generalizes about men,—the proper 
study of mankind is man, —and calls the result knowledge of 
them. How it satisfies itself with a distant echo of feeling for 
them. How often it develops effeminacy, instead of the strong, 
chastened refinement of the citizen of the world. Wrote Arnold 
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Toynbee to his friends at Oxford: “Our delicate, impalpable 
sorrows ; our keen, aching, darling emotions ; how strange, almost 
unreal they seem by the side of the great mass of filthy misery 
that clogs the life of great cities.” 

The university settlements, then, as the parent movement of 
University Extension, stand for a double sense of urgency on the 
part of the universities, —the necessity of giving what they have 
in abundance, and the necessity of gaining what they need in 
order to be true to themselves. There is a sort of sentimental 
eant which is indulged in by those who have but slightly touched 
the problem of the settlements, which represents the university 
men and women as youthful martyrs bringing all that is illumi- 
nating into places of absolute darkness. “ Elevation by contact” 
is a phrase which these like to use. There is also a cant of those 
who have seen somewhat more of settlement work which repre- 
sents the residents as combining together in a sort of club for the 
sake of a period of romantic existence which they in a measure 
justify by learning much out of the experience of their poorer neigh- 
bors. Let us clear our minds of cant. Let us, to begin with, 
simply remember that the university and the closely populated 
city quarter each need the other; and from that pass on to con- 
sider how the representatives of each can learn and do learn 
mutual helpfulness. But in judging the work of the settlements 
one does not, I think, get the right point of view who looks at 
them apart from the great social changes which they in their 
measure represent. Looked at in the true perspective, one sees 
that the simple fact of a group of educated men or women taking 
up their residence in a poor part of a city is something of signifi- 
cance and value. The phrase “ elevation by contact,” ill-used as 
it has been, contains a truth in it. Let us not, in the endeavor to 
escape being patronizing, make the mistake of standing so erect 
as to lose our balance backward. The university settlement 
comes into the district from without. It is, if you please, imposed 
upon the district. The residents come first of all to help, con- 
scious of bringing with them resources that will be positive con- 
tributions to the life of the district. They should have no fond 
hope of galvanizing a higher existence into the people, making it 
seem, by a sort of deus ex machina illusion, as if the people had 
accomplished the result of themselves. They should continue to 
bring in from without the district a variety of helpful influences. 
They should abhor patronage as they abhor the curse ; but they 
will soon learn that their poorer neighbors detect and despise 
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false humility just as readily. The true attitude for every social 
worker is that of a member of a noble family, in which there 
is the widest inequality, but equality and inequality are never 
thought of, and greater knowledge and strength mean only greater 
love and service. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that, novel as is the plan of the 
university settlements, and considerable as is their value for 
bringing about and giving expression to the changed attitude 
of the educated classes to the working classes, yet their critical 
test will be whether they can justify themselves as establishments 
where men and women under organized direction shall become 
trained to do continuous, painstaking work of investigation and 
action, so that each settlement shall be accomplishing the im- 
provement of its own neighborhood, and shall, from time to 
time, send out skilled workers to continue similar efforts in other 
surroundings. This test, under a right understanding of what 
a university settlement is in its motive and functions, every sup- 
porter of the settlements will heartily welcome. The only cau- 
tion that need now be made is that in the *hitial stages of the 
movement any strictures made upon it, in comparison with the 
work of established institutions or organizations following a few 
easily defined lines and acting through specialists of long expe- 
rience, must be considered as resulting from a false estimate of 
what settlement work is in idea, and of what, under its limitations, 
it must for some years yet be in fact. For the present, the work 
must be done by amateurs, for there are no professionals. It 
must not now and it may never be too closely organized, because 
it consists so largely of turning to social account delicate kinds of 
influence which cannot be borne through the channels of organi- 
zation. And too much regularity and constancy must not yet be 
expected when those who enter this work have so largely to live 
upon locusts and wild honey, and to go clad in camel’s hair. 

The prime requisite in the minds of educated men in under- 
taking any task is to know to a greater or less degree the situa- 
tion in which they are to work and the material which they are 
to work upon. The close, scientific study of the social conditions 
in the neighborhood about a settlement is indispensable to its 
suecess. Of course, careful social analysis of a neighborhood de- 
mands the observation of months and years; but the task should 
be undertaken from the very beginning. The movement of the 
settlements will be false to its promise, it will cut off its own 
future, if it do not know for itself, and tell thinking people, and 
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by its absolute statement of facts compel thinking people to hear, 
how the other half lives. The residents should become familiar 
with all that goes to make up the life about them, — what homes 
the people have, their sanitary condition, their privacy, their com- 
fortableness, their adornment; what food and drink the people 
have ; what clothes they wear; what work they do, and all the 
questionable conditions that surround the labor of men and women 
in these days; what wages they receive, and how well or ill they 
spend their money; what knowledge they are receiving; what 
amusements they have ; all the little amenities of their lives ; their 
cruelty, their unselfishness ; their loves, their hates, their sins, 
their crimes, their hopes. Now this searching investigation can 
never be made by the mere canvasser or statistician. It comes 
only by long and loving acquaintance. Science and sympathy 
must unite if we are to have any living knowledge of the poor. 
This knowledge the university settlements offer good promise of 
giving, — after seeing the lives of the people with that quickened 
vision which comes from a glowing heart, representing them again 
with the faithfulness of the truth-loving mind. Such work will, 
if it is seriously and systematically followed, give to the residents 
a keen sense of what the needs of the people are, in their just 
proportion and relation, and will develop in them a selective in- 
stinct for finding what may best be done to fill their needs, and it 
will even make the situation stand out before their minds until it 
shall induce in them the thought of newer and better forms of 
he)pfulness. 

After the study of the social statics of the neighborhood comes 
the study of its social dynamics. What the people are accom- 
plishing for themselves both in their individual and home life, and 
in local organizations for whatever purpose, is a matter of abso- 
lute importance to a settlement before launching into its more 
constructive activity. Such effort on the part of the people will 
indicate more truly than anything else just where the greatest 
ground for hope is. The presumption is always against having a 
settlement introduce any new institutional scheme. It is always 
in favor of falling in with the current of what is already advan- 
cing in the neighborhood. In an enterprise of the people’s own, 
you find them under a kind of momentum which can never be 
so well artificially aroused. Every original aspiration for bet- 
ter things becomes to the resident of a true spirit something to 
be known and understood, and then fostered with tender care. 
Every beginning of independent organization has to him the in- 
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terest that a rare specimen has to a naturalist. And so gradually 
by the united efforts of the residents, the settlement, as a whole, 
comes to be in sympathetic touch with the homes of its neighbors, 
and with all combined movements among them toward trade 
organization, codperation, or thrift, or toward education and rec- 
reation. /And a settlement is false to its purppse if it do not 
take knowledge also of the organized forces of sin that are at 
work in its vicinity./ Sometimes these are not to a great degree 
developed out of the life of the neighborhood as such, but are 
foisted upon it by persons of other and more well-to-do neighbor- 
hoods. But even in such a case, the neighborhood in question 
by no means escapes the contagion of evil. The curse of the 
poor is their poverty; often the sacred hearthstone of honest 
poverty must be within sound of the revelry and debauchery of 
those to whom society is pleased to give its greater rewards. Uni- 
versity settlements must be courageous enough and scientific 
enough to face the grim, inhuman evils that flaunt themselves in 
what are called the less respectable sections of cities, the horror 
of prostitution, the horror of drunkenness, and all their accom- 
paniments and consequences. /The time has come when the edu- 
cated man and the educated woman must no longer merely shud- 
der and turn away from the dark depths of life. The educated 
person cares little for the words and the ways of the sensation- 
alist and the purveyor of artificial reforms. But he respects just 
as little that form of refined selfishness which says, “* These things 
always have been and always will be; who touches them touches 
pitch.” 

A settlement must be intimately acquainted with all other 
agencies which have come from without the neighborhood, with 
the intention of working for its improvement in some way or 
other. From the broadest possible view of the means of social 
progress, the residents ought to learn to estimate how far these 
agencies do really upbuild the people, and they ought to put them- 
selves in a position where they can intelligently acknowledge and 
under right circumstances join in the good work that is being 
done. I think young graduates entering into social work are in 
especial danger of being too narrowly critical of the efforts of 
sagacious people who have had a different sort of training for life 
than they. Their sense of proportion here often fails them. It 
is of great importance to the whole movement of the settlements 
that other kinds of social workers shall not be given cause to 
think of the residents as a group of exquisites, who find value 
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only in certain highly refined methods, and condemn the rest be- 
cause of flaws they may find. Often one’s judgment as to the 
value of certain kinds of work is greatly modified by fuller know- 
ledge of the situation in which the workers find themselves. It is 
therefore the business of a settlement to give sympathetic study 
to forms of work which are conducted with a lack of taste and 
discernment, and even to those which are undertaken from what 
may seem to be false motives. They must have the sense which 
will enable them to see the value of the spirit of service under 
widely various forms. The & priori argument against any plan is 
almost worthless to the social investigator. What contribution 
does it make in its results to the living of life in this neighbor- 
hood, or in what way does it hinder the living of life in this 
neighborhood, are the questions for the men or women of a set- 
tlement. 

And so it ought to be a matter of deep interest to each resi- 
dent to become thoroughly conversant with the neighborhood ex- 
istence. He must have his conversation, his citizenship, there. 
From before the establishment of the settlement through all its 
career, this process of acquaintance must continue. Who can 
say what vast results may come when a succession of educated 
men and women return to their more regular life in the home, in 
the business house, in the school and college, in the church, know- 
ing from a living experience, through the daily use of all the 
senses, just what the life of the working classes, and the classes 
below them, actually is. 

It is very important, for the first at least, that the settlements 
should be located with a view to the most favorable opportunity 
for studying what is distinctive of the great metropolitan poor 
quarters. The first settlements ought to be located where they 
can be within range of the variety of social problems which a 
city offers. There seems to be a current impression that a settle- 
ment ought to be placed in the very midst of the most degraded 
and hopeless classes, and, when settlements are not so situated, it 
is not an uncommon experience for some who have cherished mis- 
taken sentiment with regard to settlement work almost to dis- 
parage the purpose of those at work, as if they were seeking the 
crown without the cross. But the object of a settlement is dis- 
tinctly to face the whole problem of the less favored classes, and 
all the different phases of it. The settlement, therefore, is best 
located where it can easily look every way, — toward the very 
poor, toward the regularly employed working people, and toward 
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the criminal and vicious elements which are found in spots and 
streaks in all degrees of outward respectability. This is very 
important if the active work of the settlement for the improve- 
ment of the people is to have the value of a comprehensive ex- 
periment. A settlement located in the midst of a slum could deal 
with the people of the slum, but only as it made over the slum 
by new buildings, could it secure the interest of the better grades 
of working people. The self-respecting poor are often as jealous 
of their social standing as a duchess of her place in the order of 
precedence. 

It is also an advantage for a settlement to be situated so as to 
be within easy reach of the whole of the surrounding section of 
the city. In many of our American cities there are already, or 
soon will be, great metropolitan poor districts. In the midst of 
these, rather than in distant and sequestered working-class quar- 
ters, the settlement ought to be placed. Often there are other parts 
of the city that seem to be more needy, but they present a nar- 
rower range of problems, and are often so far away as to be prac- 
tically separate villages or towns by themselves. When the great 
forces of a city’s common life are steadily developing a distine- 
tively metropolitan poor district, even though the process has not 
advanced very far, there, both for the sake of the investigation 
and of the active work of social reform, is where the university 
settlement ought to be, —if possible just out of hearing of the 
din and roar of traffic, and just out of sight of the glare of the 
evening promenade. 

Of course, after the most casual preliminary investigation, the 
question begins at once to rise, What shall we do? And though 
there is danger in settlement work of rushing too quickly into 
schemes for the improvement of the neighborhood, yet it is for the 
improvement of the neighborhood, above everything else, that the 
settlement has come. And the first thing to do is to strengthen 
the things which remain. Every kind of centre of social life 
in the neighborhood should become the object of the wisest care 
that the settlement can give. First of all, the settlement should 
begin by being as nearly as possible a home. It is a disadvan- 
tage, I think, to have, from the first, easy public access to the 
house. The residents should be neighbors, and should become 
acquainted in the same natural way by which neighbors become 
acquainted in the simpler circles of society, — that is, they must 
neither intrude, after the fashion of the census-taker, nor must they 
hold coldly aloof until all the forms of introduction have been gone 
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through. The first and constant effort of the settlement should 
be to have its men or its women come into relations of friendliness 
and intimacy with the people in their homes. The bringing out of 
the possibilities of home life among the working people is one of 
the most valuable results that a group of educated men or women 
could aim at ; and, of course, the women residents can accomplish 
far more in this direction than the men. It is a good plan to 
have one resident especially to visit in each of certain groups 
of houses, such as can conveniently be classified ; and then, with- 
out hurry, or the use of mechanical means, let him become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the people living there, with the purpose 
of bringing the resources of the settlement to bear upon that 
quarter just as fully as the circumstances, when they become 
known, will allow. As time goes on, the homes of the neighbor- 
hood will be better in their sanitary condition, in their food, in 
their reading, in their enjoyments, in their morals, and in their 
religious life, through direction and assistance from the settle- 
ment. This department of the work is capable of being syste- 
matically laid out and all its needs provided for ; and this kind of 
organization might go on as rapidly as the residents could com- 
plete roughly the social analysis of the streets in which they 
undertake to visit. 

Similar careful treatment must be given the local organizations. 
These will very rarely run on neighborhood lines, but the resi- 
dents, in so far as they connect themselves with the organizations, 
ought to do so simply upon their claims as dwellers in the vicinity. 
It is even important that the residents should remain in the back- 
ground so far as official position in such societies is concerned. 
In this way they can have a better influence, as they will remain 
outside of all the factional quarrels that rise out of the thirst for 
prominence. The settlement ought to be represented, so far as 
possible, in every organization which has any visible influence in 
the local community, whether the object be one of vital interest 
or not, — the development of independent social forms is so im- 
portant. As to the secret orders which are so common every- 
where, it is a question whether it is worth while to take up at all 
with them. It certainly would not be well at the beginning to 
expend force in that way. But whatever trade unions, working- 
men’s clubs, temperance societies, and even political clubs there 
are, ought to receive the sympathy, and so far as is possible with- 
out compromise, the active support of the settlement. It is par- 
ticularly important that the leaders of these organizations, and 
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other influential persons of the neighborhood, should be made 
friends of, unless they are unworthy of friendship. It is perhaps 
needless to say that in all these relations the residents must be 
frank to recognize the ability and worth of the people whom they 
meet, acting naturally, whether as learners or teachers. 

A work only second in importance to the encouraging of the 
inhabitants of the neighborhood in what they are doing for them- 
selves is that of codperating with all the good forces already 
active in the neighborhood which are not original developments 
of its own immediate life. In these would be included all the 
officers of the law, the teachers in the schools, the agents of chari- 
table societies, and the clergymen in charge of the churches. In 
the case of aldermen and police officials, of course, the character 
of the men differs very widely. The policy of the settlement 
ought to be, first, to make every possible effort to establish friendly 
relations with these men, and through such relations to secure a 
knowledge of the situation and increased effort for its improve- 
ment; but if these means fail, then the residents must use more 
forcible methods. There are many ways in which friendly ac- 
quaintance with the police can be of great use to a settlement, espe- 
cially if the residents are bound to know the whole state of their 
neighborhood. Moreover, there are few persons in the commu- 
nity more deserving of the sympathy and support of good people 
than an honest policeman located in a bad city quarter. He has 
to stem the tide of the city’s moral defilement as no other person is 
called upon to do; and he is almost wholly deprived of the uplift, 
which nearly every social worker now feels, that comes from 
knowing of a great body of true men and women who are glad of 
the work he is doing. Another class of persons who make a 
valuable moral contribution to society and receive very little moral 
return at the hands of society is the school teachers. The resi- 
dents of a settlement can be of great use both in confirming them 
in what they already do well, and in assisting them to have better 
purposes and methods. The schools can be made in many ways 
better factors in the social development of the children than they 
now are, by the introduction of the many new methods of instruc- 
tion, by the gradual addition of manual training to the curriculum, 
and by a larger use of school buildings for combined instruction 
and recreation. 

The study and practice of scientific charity is a most important 
line of effort for a settlement to undertake. Residents should 
join the local committees of such charities as are already organ- 
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ized ; and while it is doubtful whether a settlement should become 
identified with any charity to the extent of having its local head- 
quarters in the settlement house, yet certain members of the 
group ought to give themselves especially to becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of the dependent and casual classes and 
to the skillful administration of relief. All organizations that exist 
in the city for the care of children, for assisting in special ways 
the worthy but unfortunate poor, for improving the dwellings of 
the people, and for increasing facilities for public recreation, 
should receive regular support, for the sake of having their bene- 
fits brought more fully into the neighborhood. 

/ What shall be done with regard to codperating with the reli- 
gious forces of the neighborhood? On this question a variety of 
attitudes are taken. Some say there is so much jealousy and par- 
tisanship connected with religion that a settlement attempting to 
work on broad neighborhood lines must be absolutely neutral on 
matters of religion. Some others, admitting the difficulty, still say 
that they will not remove from their programme what they con- 
sider to be of so vital importance, but will bring in that form of 
religion which they think is the best, with the hope of gaining for 
it the support of a part of those who are helped by the other 
work of the settlement. I believe there are very important rea- 
sons that both of these kinds of settlements should exist. There 
are certainly many city neighborhoods where an avowed religious 
connection would very much hamper the work of the settlement. 
There are also many men in these days, and some women, who can 
work only with a non-religious settlement. On the other hand, 
there are many who can work far better under a definite religious 
standard. And there are many places where a definite religious 
allegiance is a help rather than a hindrance,—as in the case of 
the Oxford House urging the claims of the Church of England 
in Bethnal Green, and the Scotch settlements under strong Pres- 
byterian auspices in Edinburgh and Glasgow. There is a third 
attitude which a settlement may take, and I think it is the most 
just of all. This position is, that while a university settlement, no 
more than a university itself, should be committed to a theological 
and ecclesiastical propaganda, yet both must, if they are to have 
a mission to the whole of men’s higher life, be ready to meet men 
on the religious side of their nature. From this point of view, a 
settlement ought to undertake its work feeling the stirring of the 
religious motive. It ought to be prepared to bring to the people 
the influences of a broad and free religious enthusiasm, which 
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shall show the insignificance of differences compared with the 
unity of spirit in which every man is in some sense religious. So 
that while I am free to admit very great practical difficulties, I can- 
not feel that university settlements are loyal to their name if they 
suppress the influence of the deep and broad religion which is to so 
large degree current among the college men and women of to-day, 
— too full of sympathy and hope to stay with scholastic dialectic, 
too sure that there is but one religion to be unduly concerned as to 
the varying forms it takes. From this point of view it is an essen- 
tial part of the residents’ social work in the neighborhood to enter 
into friendly codperation with the religious work that is being 
done there, especially with the hope of bringing in a greater and 
greater element of that religion which is pure and undefiled. 

The part of the work of a university settlement which to the 
popular mind mainly gives it its character is really least distinc- 
tive of it. The establishment of new centres of social activity, 
the development of new forms of institutional effort, might possi- 
bly not demand residence in the neighborhood. But the work 
amongst the homes and organizations of the people would be well- 
nigh impossible to an outsider. Still, residents are at a consider- 
able advantage for the introduction of a new programme of means 
for social improvement, especially if the foundation has been 
strongly laid by making the settlement first of all a hospitable 
home, and by having the residents become welcome guests in the 
homes of the people. But it cannot be too forcibly stated that 
for a settlement at once to make an institution of itself is to lose 
nearly all of the finer influence which it is the essence of a settle- 
ment to have. The motto of the university settlement movement 
is in the words of Mr. Barnett to the little group of pioneers at 
Oxford: “ Vain will be music, art, higher education, or even the 
gospel, unless they come clothed in the life of brother men.” 
So much being said, the possibilities in the way of the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of life, such as may, in the course of years 
and with the support of men and money, be taken up by a settle- 
ment, are so numerous and varied that one can only touch upon 
them in general outline here. As far as possible, these lines of 
effort must be undertaken in the name of the neighborhood, put- 
ting much responsibility upon the people themselves for whatever 
may be attempted. /The principle of self-help must be imparted 
to them at every turn. Only remember that the people must be 
helped to help themselves. 

The first and most obvious need of the life of every poor neigh- 
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borhood is healthful recreation. The dullness and dreariness of 
its life is only the reverse side of the brutality of it. Whatever 
is done among the children and youth will centre in boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, the success of which will depend almost wholly upon 
the capacity of the persons who have charge of them. There are 
no proved and tried methods for carrying on a boys’ club. The 
girls’ club is an easier matter. But the person to lead a boys’ 
club is born, not made. In dealing with boys it is almost neces- 
sary to have a gymnasium and drill hall where they can run off 
their surplus spirits and be taught physical and moral manhood 
at the same time. After that, the hope of boys’ clubs lies in 
manual training. It is also practically settled that the big club 
of boys, managed by one or two men as with long poles, can never 
accomplish what needs being done. There are also obvious diffi- 
culties about putting into motion all the machinery of a club to 
meet nightly for ten or fifteen boys. There is a compromise plan 
of having a large club with its nightly meeting hall, which shall 
be divided into congenial groups, each group to be under the 
special charge of some friend, who shall hold group meetings, and 
shall endeavor to keep up a close acquaintance with the boys of 
the group. The problem of arranging meetings for the women is 
again much simpler than that of providing wholesome recreation 
for the men. In England, where the idea of a workingmen’s 
club, either independent or patronized, is so well understood, the 
problem is much simpler than in America. Our workingmen 
have hardly yet dreamed of organization for the sake of general 
recreation and self-improvement; nor has any one else gone far 
toward suggesting such a thing to them. But whatever is done in 
these ways, the settlement should be a centre for social gather- 
ings which shall from time to time include the different members 
of each family, bringing men and women, boys and girls, together, 
that they may learn of the grace and sweetness of life. 

On the educational side, a settlement may begin with some of 
the simplest and most popular forms of study, and from that even 
aspire to establish a workingmen’s university ; and as for lectures 
and concerts and art exhibitions, it may gradually build up a 
People’s Palace. On the industrial side, it can introduce experi- 
ments in the way of codperative stores, codperative industries, 
building and loan associations, benefit and insurance organiza- 
tions ; it will bring workingmen and university men together, in 
order that they may learn from each other about social questions ; 
and it may, as at Toynbee Hall they have several times successfully 
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done, arrange conferences where capitalist, workingman, and 
scholar may meet and review the situation from their different 
points of view. On the ethical side, it will try to bring to the 
people the influence of the lives and teachings of the world’s great 
moral heroes. On the religious side, — if it have an acknowledged 
religious side to its work, — it will, in all wisdom, provide oppor- 
tunities for those who will, to advance in the better life by re- 
freshing the spirit of love from the springs of faith and hope. 

Thus far I have referred only to the duty of a university settle- 
ment to its own neighborhood ; and this its one great duty. But 
it has other duties. It has duties to the general section of the 
city in which it is placed, and to the city at large. It has duties 
to the men or women who are its residents and associated workers. 
It has duties to the body of its supporters. And it owes it to 
society at large to endeavor to secure the spread of the principles 
for which it stands. For the general district, the settlement can 
mass its forces of residents and sympathetic neighbors, and enter 
into the movement for good citizenship, by urging the support of 
worthy candidates for municipal offices, by promoting measures 
for reform and improvement, and in general by organizing for 
action as to public matters that closely affect the life of the peo- 
ple. The large social interests of the whole district must be felt 
by the residents only less keenly than they feel the claims of their 
own immediate neighborhood, and any efforts which promise to 
be of benefit to the district should find the outspoken support 
of the settlement. There will be some parts of the settlement’s 
regular work in which it will be manifestly impossible and unde- 
sirable to find a sufficient constituency in a single neighborhood, 
so that to a degree there will be a personal concern felt at the 
settlement for many families and homes outside of the immediate 
neighborhood. In this way there will even be in the relation of 
the settlement to the broad district not a little of that warmth of 
touch which it finds in its relation to its nearer neighbors. 

A university settlement ought to be a stronghold of that rising 
municipal loyalty which is in some respects as noble as patriotism 
among the civic virtues. The method and trend of city govern- 
ment ought to be watched until it is thoroughly known, and then 
patient and constant efforts made to improve the type of officials, 
and the methods of legislation and administration. Toynbee 
Hall now has its representative on the London County Council, 
and two representatives on the London School Board ; and every 


settlement onght to strive to follow this example. There are 
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many cities now which are almost persuaded to make a beginning 
upon such a splendid programme of social politics as London has 
undertaken ; and the settlements, by coming in with fresh know- 
ledge of the subject, and without fear of being called socialist, may 
have a considerable share in the great results that are stire to come. 
But a settlement must represent a much larger notion of a city 
than that of the mere political aggregation. The city is one of 
the great nerve tracts of the social organism. It is glowing every- 
where with a sustained community life. It is therefore the part 
of a settlement to recognize and assist every united movement of 
the citizens which in any direction seems likely to make broader 
and truer the common life of the citizens; feeling sure that many 
of the lines of effort which are now thought to be philanthro- 
pists’ dreams will, in due time, be seen to be public necessities. 
The residents of a settlement ought to be men or women of 
some kind of liberal training. The association of the settlements 
with academical loyalties is meant to be inclusive, but not exclu- 
sive, — I have used the term “ university settlement ” as being the 
original and generic one, hoping that it might embrace all the 
similar forms of effort which have taken their suggestion from 
the first university settlements. The objection made to the term 
on the ground of patronage is, I think, not well founded. The 
colleges owe it to themselves to remove the popular impression 
that they are places where well-dressed_and haughty young per- 
sons live and enjoy themselves for four years. In any case, the 
specific name given to the settlement may be without any sem- 
blance of patronage. The residents should live without any mark 
of asceticism about them, — especially not if such things have to be 
artificially taken on. The life of simplicity and frugality which 
includes the usual necessities of civilized existence will be most 
easily understood by the people who come to the house. Parts of 
the house which are intended for hospitable use may well have 
kinds of adornment which the residents might consider too costly 
for their own private satisfaction, wherever they might be living. 
As to the direction of the residents, there ought to be just enough 
authority in the head worker to make sure that unity and conti- 
nuity are fairly kept up in the work of the settlement. It ought 
to be possible at any time to turn the whole force of the settlement 
down a single channel. But in dealing with the individual work- 
ers, I consider that it is essential to the plan of having educated 
persons doing intimate personal work, that the directions of the 
head worker should wholly take the form of suggestions, except 
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in some rare instances, when his command or veto should be sub- 
ject to appeal to the body of residents or to the managing council. 
It is not well even that the personality of one person should over- 
shadow the rest, unless that person have much greater experience 
than they. The general lines of action being assigned according 
to the inclinations of the residents, they ought to be expected to 
develop a great share of the invention and originality which their 
own field of effort demands. The head worker ought to know 
everything that is being done by all the residents, and ought 
to be ready to offer suggestions and cautions whenever they seem 
to be needed. His suggestions may be especially frequent and 
pointed if he find any residents who are inclined to turn settle- 
ment work into a pastime. But, on the whole, it is indispensable 
to the scheme that every resident from the beginning should feel 
a possessive, creative interest in his own work; that he should 
feel not merely the cheerful glow of action, but that he should 
feel that lofty joy which the artist feels. Anything that hinders 
the entrance of such fine influence into the doing of the work will 
prevent it from being imparted as a result of the work. The life 
and soul of settlement work is in the charm and magic which 
lingers about persons, with fetters off, and held only by a noble 
enthusiasm. 

There should be restrictions upon applicants for residence 
both as to their fitness for social work and their ability to work 
in harmony with the residents. So far as possible, residents 
should give their whole working time. In order to make sure of 
this, each settlement ought to be so financed that scholarships 
should be provided for residents, and it is a great advantage if 
they can pursue their study and work under some academical con- 
nection. In such ways, the casual, dilettante element can grad- 
ually be removed out of settlement work, without in the least re- 
moving its appeal to the imagination. (The head worker should 
be on an allowanve sufficient to justify his giving a term of years 
to settlement work.) It is, of course, well and admirable for those 
who have means to live at the settlements at their own charges, 
but that is at best an exceptional and temporary arrangement, in 
this country at least. 

The settlements will have two classes of supporters: those at 
the institutions of learning, and those living in and about the city 
where the settlement is located. These supporters should be or- 
ganized into a body giving not only financial support but moral 
support. Those who have the true settlement spirit do not come 
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as envoys but as forerunners. The colleges ought to be often 
visited. Visitors ought to come often from the colleges. The 
reports of the work and the results of investigation ought to be 
regularly published. The local constituency ought to be reached 
through a sort of extension bureau, which shall send out lecturers, 
organize reading clubs, and encourage and assist persons to begin 
active social work in their own neighborhoods. The settlement 
ought to be to them a centre of inspiration and instruction, not 
as to the delegating of their duty, but as to doing it themselves. 
Thus also a body of associate workers will be in training, who will 
come regularly to the settlement to take some part in its work, 
so as to relieve the residents of a large share of the more formal 
work, and leave them free for investigation, personal intercourse, 
and original experiment. 


So much for the diagnosis; what of the prognosis? What can 
the settlements accomplish, what future development is the idea 
likely to have, and what is it worth to society as a whole? Uni- 
versity settlements are capable of bringing to the depressed sec- 
tions of society its healing and saving influences, for the lack of 
which those sections are to so large an extent as good as dead. 
The settlements are able to take neighborhoods in cities and by 
patience bring back to them much of the healthy village life, so 
that the people shall again know and care for each other. They 
will impart a softer touch to what social powers now act there; 
and they will bring streams from the higher sources of civiliza- 
tion to refresh and arouse the people so that they shall no more 
go back to the narrowness and gloom, and perhaps the brutality, 
of their old existence. 

The expansion of the settlement method will come partly by its 
being taken up in greater or less degree by churches and chari- 
table institutions and societies; but its greatest expansion will be 
through the increase of the settlements themselves. These results 
will come as the body of trained settlement workers gradually 
enlarges. There ought to be, and not impossibly will be, a uni- 
versity settlement in each considerable neighborhood of every 
great city, and I do not make too bold when I say that there 
ought to be two in each neighborhood, one of men, and one of 
women. Then each neighborhood, made keen and vital with the 
social energy that has been stirred within it, would awake to the 
electric touch coming from every other neighborhood charged with 
the influences of social life, and would eagerly respond to each 
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effort to ennoble the life of the city, until we should have whole 
cities tending to become what communities of men and women 
should be, places where the things that are pure and lovely and of 
good report shall become, by toil and suffering, the common in- 
heritance, whose homes shall never be ignorant of what peace and 
love are ; where even the streets should begin to tempt and fasci- 
nate boys and girls into the ways of righteousness, instead of 
luring them into the haunts of sin. 

As a definite contribution to the agencies of social progress, 
the settlements stand for the fact that there is no short and easy 
road to a better society, and that for every social gain there must 
be some corresponding expenditure of personal effort. They also 
show not only that social work demands a far greater number and 
variety of workers than has before been understood to be neces- 
sary, but that it demands the best type of men and women acting 
under the highest motives they can feel. Thus the settlement 
movement strikes at the root of the tree. Not contrivances, but 
persons, must save society. And wheresoever society at all needs 
saving, there persons must go in ample number and of the best 
trained ability. The resources of society are largely in persons. 
The needs of society are in persons. There must be overturnings 
and overturnings, till everywhere the resourceful shall be filling 
the wants of the needy. 

The university settlements are a message of life and hope to 
that vast body of men and women in these days who are stifled and 
crushed under the gifts of society become impediments through 
disuse. The settlements offer, as has never before been offered, 
an opportunity for the employment of every sort of faculty and 
attainment, so that every kind of person may begin to have to 
some degree the joy and enlargement of life that comes from a 
consciousness of power to make other life more true to itself. 
How the whole of human existence becomes ennobled, when men 
and women begin to understand that everything they know and 
everything they are is an image to them of what may be modeled 
in the yielding clay of the lives of others. 

And this suggests how much the movement of the settlements 
may mean in the future to the colleges and universities, by show- 
ing them that everything which makes life better at the favored 
centres will add to life at the far-out extremities ; that every ele- 
ment of culture is a means of grace; and that all that makes up 
civilization will be quickened at its source by giving it the broad 
amplitude of humanity. As a result of such influences, now ris- 
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ing so fast, we shall find education taking anew the larger mea- 
sure of the world, and developing in itself an impulse which will 
make its votaries no longer merely priests at the altar, but apostles 
to the world of men. And so we may expect to see the young 
men and young women of the future come out from our colleges 
and universities trained in a social sense, corresponding to the 
growing intenseness of social relations, having perhaps not more 
varied powers and attainments than the graduates of the present, 
but whatever sort of gift they possess, having with it a zeal for 
ennobling it and themselves by using the gift in the service of 
men that do not have it. The university settlement will then 
become an organic part of the university, one of its professional 
schools perhaps,! where every sort of latent or narrowly applied 
power which the university develops shall be strongly called out 
and sent along lines where it shall begin to be applied to its ap- 
propriate function of ministering to the common life of society. 

The university settlements stand for a sublime faith in every- 
thing that goes to make up the good and beautiful life. I wonder 
if since the Renaissance there has been any such assertion of the 
life-giving quality of culture as our simple settlements stand for, 
—pledged to a belief in its message and mission to all sorts and 
conditions of men, gradually demonstrating that the things which 
go to make up culture are, in the broadest and deepest sense, 
humanities. 

It may seem to some in a high degree over-confident to trace 
out of this small movement of the settlements an influence toward 
so great results. There is one thing that university settlements 





i 1 The necessity of dealing with the life of the masses of the people, which 
makes hospital and dispensary work so important to the medical student, is 
now being felt in a marked degree at the theological seminaries. For several 
reasons the work of a settlement of theological students must be nearly iden- 
tical with that of a general university settlement ; the only difference being that 
the religious motive will always be kept prominent, and methods of religious 
work will receive more particular attention on the part of the residents. But 
the same comprehensive programme must be followed. The belief in the 
helpful influence of every good thing must still be held. Nearly as great a 
variety of workers can be, and ought to be, called into service. The vast ma- 
jority of the people in the depressed sections of cities who are inaccessible to 
direct religious effort are as distinctly a part of the constituency of one sort 
of settlement as of the other; and they must be appealed to upon such sides 
of their better nature as are sensitive to appeals. Every settlement must go 
patiently to work with the hope of developing means for saving the whole of 
its neighborhood; for making all the people who dwell in the neighborhood 
regenerated in every part of their lives. / 
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have contributed to the life of the present which cannot be gain- 
said. They have made work among the poor interesting, which 
before seemed dull and wearisome. They have shown opportuni- 
ties for intelligent men and women in such work that were un- 
known before. They have cast about social service the glamour 
of the moral picturesque. Whenever such an accomplishment is 
made, through a great genius or under some common inspiration 
of a group of men, the hand on the dial of human progress per- 
ceptibly moves forward. For the task of the future is to learn 
to see in human life the attraction which we now are able to see in 
nature ; and to work out for humanity the beauty and the glory 
which the world about us prefigures and predicts. And so we 
shall go further than to see the spirit of God brooding on the face 
of the waters, to feel that the hills are filled with his legions, to 
find every bush a burning bush and every rock an altar; for we 
dare to hope for the time when man shall begin everywhere to 
visit man, his brother, and every visitor shall be a wrestling angel, 
joining with his brother in loving emulation of what is strong and 
true, making him to know the weakness of the lower life, showing 
in himself, all unconsciously, a vision of the better life, giving the 
man a new name to express the promise of the future, and leav- 
ing him with a heavenly benediction. 


Robert A. Woods. 
THE ANDOVER House, 6 Ro.urns STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE PLACE OF COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. 


II. 


Ir is perhaps not strange that a good deal of sentimentality 
has gathered around college and university settlements. The 
movement, when new, had many of the elements of romance. The 
quick sympathy of the public responded eagerly, as it will always 
respond, to a movement of youth, of heroic aim, and unselfish 
inspiration. Men hailed a new crusade. With that swift, pa- 
thetic, illogical generosity which marks the intrinsic nobleness as 
well as the intrinsic childishness of human thought, some were 
even ready to claim that solution of the social problem would soon 
be found by those who led this new life. 

Hardly four years have elapsed, in this country at least, since 
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college settlements were started; gnd already the tone of the 
public is changing. People have discovered that social misery — 
that large abstraction —is not perceptibly affected by this small 
movement ; that those who go to settlements to live do not, as a 
tule, come back charged with wisdom to meet the trouble of the 
times; that, indeed, settlements produce very few visible or tangi- 
ble results. Moreover, it has been noted that settlements are ex- 
pensive. Do they pay? In a community shot through, like ours, 
with excellent and highly-organized charities, each presenting im- 
pressive statistical results of cures, physical or moral, what place 
for college settlements? From sentiment to criticism is an easy 
reaction. It is no wonder that, after the exaggerated admiration 
bestowed on settlements a few years ago, murmurs of ¢ rose-water 
philanthropy ”)and even of “ philanthropic picnics ” should be 
heard. 

Indeed, the time is fully come when settlements should be re- 
quired to give an account of themselves. The success of the 
settlement movement in England is very great, the success of the 
movement in this country is at least decided. There are in Amer- 
ica two men’s settlements: Andover House, in Boston, opened 
last winter, and the Neighborhood Guild, in New York, a recent 
extension of an older work. There are three women’s settle- 
ments : Hull House in Chicago, the College Settlement in Riving- 
ton Street, New York, and a new settlement recently started, in 
St. Mary’s Street, Philadelphia. Of these, the men’s settlements 
are too new to be judged or discussed. The severest critic of 
settlements grants that the work must be tentative at first, and 
the(least the public can do for a settlement is to cultivate, at all 
events for a year, the grace of silence.) The Philadelphia settle- 
ment also, though it opens with the brightest prospects, has as 
yet little to show. But the women’s settlements of New York 
and Chicago have existed several years. They are distinctly suc- 
cessful, if we may judge from the money put into them, the 
amount of attention they have excited, and the increasing number 
of applicants for residence. Appeals for the establishment of set- 
tlements in other Jarge cities are constantly received ; offers of 
money or of helpers for such settlements are frequently made. The 
settlement movement would seem to be in the full prime of health- 
ful and vigorous youth. 

In view of all this, it is certainly worth while that we should 
pause and ask where we are going. The intelligent public has a 
right to challenge us. It may be freely confessed that the settle- 
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ment idea, like all really vital ideas, ws indefinite and tentative 
at first even in the minds that conceived it. The time has come 
when the idea needs closer definition. We must show what is in 
it, and still more what is not in it. 

Much of the floating criticism and inquiry concerning settle- 
ments finds admirable expression in an article by Mr. Edward 
Cummings, in the April number of the “ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics.” Mr. Cummings writes with wisdom and kindliness. 
His suggestions are made in a friendly spirit, and he knows 
whereof he speaks. Every one interested in settlements must be 
grateful for his timely and thoughtful analysis of their present 
condition, and his valuable suggestions concerning their future 
possibilities. We cannot do better than to take his strictures as 
the starting-point of our own analysis. 

Mr. Cummings confines his attention to Toynbee Hall, as the 
oldest and most representative settlement. Many of his strictures 
do not apply to the smaller settlements in America. He says, for 
instance, that the life at Toynbee is over-luxurious, and that the 
attempted imitation of it by the workingman is a bad thing. No 
one can accuse Andover House or the Rivington Street settle- 
ment of luxury; and, while settlement life must be a little arti- 
ficial and tend toward the form of a club, our women’s settle- 
ments, at least, preserve for their neighbors and themselves the 
spirit of the home. In this one respect, perhaps, a woman’s set- 
tlement has the advantage. Put half a dozen young men together, 
and they instinctively evolve a club; (put half a dozen young 
women together, and they as instinctively evolve a home.) 

Mr. Cummings’s chief criticism on Toynbee, however, is as ap- 
plicable in America as in England. It is of grave and radical 
importance, and it lies at the heart of much dubiousness concern- 
ing settlement work. Mr. Cummings objects that the stamp of 
the dilettante is upon the settlement life. “Young and inex- 
perienced heads are no better here than elsewhere in the world.” 
Much of the show and movement and obvious energy of a settle- 
ment amount to little or nothing. Residents come and go, ap- 
plauded by their friends, getting a taste of an interesting new 
life, and thinking to help the workingman by smoking an occa- 
sional cigar in his company. Where are the sociological charts 
showing the result of careful inductive study of the problems of 
poverty? Where the wise and systematic analysis of municipal 
problems which a settlement should give us? Mr. Cummings’s 
plea is for more organization, more opportunity for sociological 
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studies, better formulated and more definite results. The work 
of settlements has up to this time been invertebrate, ineffective 
— in a word, amateurish. Let us make it professional, or vote 
settlements a failure. 

Many questions are aroused by this criticism. Is the assertion 
true? If so, can the fault be avoided, and how? If it cannot 
be avoided, are settlements still worth while, or must we give 
them up, as a sentimental and transitional experiment, which 
must yield before sterner methods of help, more practical and 
more rewarding ? 

It is just as well to be frank at the outset, and to acknowledge 
that the criticism is perfectly true. Settlement work is of an 
amateur character. It is scattering, tentative, and some of it 
probably runs quite to waste. The tone of the life is personal, 
and not official, and even the annual reports will as a rule deal 
little with statistics. The work of a settlement rivals the Snark 
for invisibility, and visitors have been known bitterly to complain, 
because where they expected to behold the great unwashed in per- 
son, tamed before the presence of beauty and learning, they have 
seen nothing but a house, a young woman, and a dozen lit- 
tle children being taught to sew. Settlement life is largely inci- 
dental. The young resident coming down with ardent impulse 
toward helpfulness, but without much knowledge of the problems 
of city life, will probably be given a little club work, and for the 
rest be allowed to shift for himself and to find his own place. 
Absorbed in immediate needs and immediate interests, — and 
such are wonderfully absorbing at a settlement, — he will have 
little time to think about big abstract problems. Even the table 
talk will probably turn, not on the housing of the poor or the 
value of strikes, but on the suspicion that Billy has been drink- 
ing, or the discussion how to find work for Molly. He will prob- 
ably find out, to his surprise, that one no more inevitably considers 
the condition of the poor as a whole when living on the East 
Side than the condition of the rich as a whole when Jiving near 
Fifth Avenue. At the end of three months he will very likely 
feel that his life is smothered in detail. 

The fragmentary and unsystematic character of settlement life 
is to be fully acknowledged. Is it inevitable? Or have we a 
right to look in settlements for broader methods and outlook, 
more intellectual interests and more definite results ? 

Before discussing the question broadly, we must enter a plea 
for patience. Our American settlements are very young. A 
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certain number of years— perhaps not less than five — must in 
the nature of things elapse before much obvious result can be 
looked for from them. Living on the East Side gives no instan- 
taneous magic vision. If settlements have any advantage for the 
study of social questions, it is from the principle of residence, 
and to get the good of this principle takes time. The settlement 
must work its way into the intimacy and good-will of its neigh- 
bors, and residents must soak themselves in the life about them, 
must watch and study patiently and long, before they can speak 
with the authority of knowledge. In the future, we may indeed 
hope that settlements will achieve certain definite results. They 
will realize one of their highest possibilities when they stand as 
interpreters between class and class, revealing to the fortunate 
knowledge concerning the life of the poor gained by means of pa- 
tient inductive study. The settlements of the future will do val- 
uable work in sociological investigation and in practical philan- 
thropy. Yet— let us meet the critic’s question boldly — it is quite 
possible that the work achieved will always appear less in propor- 
tion to money and time expended than the results yielded by some 
other enterprises. However much we may regret this conclusion, 
it is almost foreed upon us when we remember the material on 
which settlements must draw for their workers, and the methods 
by which they must be carried on. 

The residents available for settlements are very seldom trained 
workers. There are few trained workers in the field, and only a 
small per cent. of them are willing to live among their clientele. 
But numbers of young men and women, usually fresh from col- 
lege, are more and more eagerly pressing forward into the life. 
They are not specialists in philanthropy, and many of them take 
slight interest in broad sociological issues. They are earnest in 
spirit and sound in intelligence, and they want to enter a life 
which, in its simplicity, seems to offer them peculiar freedom 
from the oppression of uselessness. These untrained workers 
come to our settlements for varying periods, often a few months 
only. As soon as they begin to get used to the life and enter into 
the freedom of their powers, they go away and give place to 
others, equally untrained. A constantly changing body of ama- 
teur workers is all that our settlements can at present hope to 
secure. 

We all have an ideal settlement resident in mind: a student 
who has taken a thorough course of economies at college or else- 
where, —a course including, if possible, graduate work, — who in- 
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tends to specialize in practical sociology, and who comes to the 
settlement for not less than a year, using it as it were for a labo- 
ratory of social science. To be fully ideal, this worker must add to 
his intellectual equipment common-sense, the power of sympathy, 
and a strong spirit of consecration ; for without these it is pretty 
well demonstrated that the impulse toward settlement life is not 
enduring. When this idea] worker comes, we shall all hail him. 
He is on the way, but he has not yet arrived. A thousand signs 
show us that economics is the science of the future. New courses 
are opening every year in our colleges, and the interest of our 
students deepens constantly. In ten or fifteen years at latest we 
may hope for many residents who shall enter settlement life with 
thorough theoretical training. Meantime, while we wait we can 
hardly afford to be idle, for the very existence of settlements is 
one of the strongest incentives to the production of the class we 
desire. 

The amateur character of settlement workers may in the future 
be modified ; it will never be wholly eliminated. With wise 
guidance, indeed, even amateurs can do much; but here again 
we meet difficulty. The heads of settlements need a rare combi- 
nation of qualities. They should be competent to guide sociolog- 
ical investigation, and to control a constantly shifting family life ; 
they must carry out the ideal of friendliness in the neighborhood, 
and be wise in practical ministry to actual need. Workers 
trained in older fields are frequently not fitted for these novel 
and unique positions, and are, moreover, seldom willing to change 
their work. Our leaders must be evolved from the movement it- 
self. They are being evolved, but evolution is never in a hurry. 

In certain lines of effectiveness, settlements can never compete 
with professional and organized work. A shifting body of young 
men or women, coming to live for a short time, privately and un- 
paid, among the poor, will never produce the sort of results shown 
by a labor-bureau or a charity-office, where a body of paid work- 
ers is systematically employed. The amateur character of settle- 
ments may be diminished ; it can never be wholly lost. 

It can never be lost. Let us take a step further; let us boldly 
quit the apologetic tone, the appeal to fact. Would we lose it if 
we could? In this very amateurishness, despite the waste of 
power it entails, lies the profoundest value of the settlement idea. 

The most hopeful sign of the times is that our young men and 
women are demanding, not improvement in method, but regenera- 
tion in life ; and for such regeneration a settlement stands. 
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Suppose we could establish among the poor a settlement of 
professional, and perhaps paid workers in philanthropy. Let 
them all be business-like experts, devoting themselves, mind and 
body, to philanthropic work and economic study. Such a settle- 
ment would be an admirable thing. The economy of time and 
strength by nearness to the field, the best possible vantage-ground 
for study, would be secured, and human relations of friendliness 
between the workers and the poor would be established more 
readily than in any other way. 

An admirable thing. Yet is there not another type of settle- 
ment still better ? 

Professional work is excellent, essential. Yet it belongs by its 
very nature to an order of things which we hope some day to see 
abolished. Were there no injustice, no crying social need, there 
would be no place for organized charity, or for investigations of 
the problems of poverty. The professional worker, though neces- 
sary, is transitional. A settlement of experts, useful though it 
would be, would represent the social democracy of the future, in 
which some of us trust, less radically than a settlement which in- 
cludes residents who have never studied economics or done asso- 
ciated charity work, but simply bring their lives to live among 
the poor from the deep conviction that only in return to the peo- 
ple can salvation be found. The amateur settlement will accom- 
plish less definite results than the professional settlement; it may 
commend itself less widely. But it will go deeper if it manifests 
the possibility of leading the full and normal life of whatever 
order — literary, artistic, domestic — under absolutely democratic 
conditions. The professional settlement insures a gain in thor- 
oughness to existing philanthropic methods ; the amateur settle- 
ment expresses that pure and voluntary socialism which many of 
us feel holds our best and most permanent hope. 

Of course, many of the residents at settlements will always be 
people who want to study social questions, and their work should 
be made as effective as possible. The endowment of fellowships 
for such students is one of the best ways of helping on the in- 
tellectual development of settlements. But the house fails if it 
draws only students of economics. It should draw men and 
women of all types and occupations, and should feel that it vindi- 
cates its existence, though it give not a statistic to the world, if 
only, in these difficult and sorrowful days, it renders possible life 
among the people for those whose heart belongs to the people. 
Settlements should benefit, so far as possible, those in the neigh- 
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borhood, and should at least aim at studying the different phases 
of the social question and promoting the broader means of social 
reform. Yet the emphasis in a settlement should always be 
placed, not on official work, but on personal life. The life is the 
only feature not shared with a dozen more effective activities. 
It is probably unwise to have too many paid workers at a settle- 
ment, certainly unwise so to pledge the house that the time of 
every inmate is taxed to the utmost by definite duties. The value 
of the idea will be lost if we convert what should be a home into 
a station for study or for charitable work. Officialism on the one 
hand, patronage on the other, are two insidious dangers that have 
always at an early stage threatened every vital work. Machinery 
takes the place of life, and condescension destroys its freedom. 
Surely, in an-over-organized age, where for every bit of energy 
expended we demand back an obvious equivalent in proved re- 
demption, physical or moral, we can afford to find room for one 
purely personal and informal expression of helpful activity. A 
college settlement is not formal but vital ; it is the one collective 
expression in modern life of the free power of personal helpful- 
ness committed to no system; and it must accept the loss as well 
as the gain inherent in its idea. 

To be a little wasteful of energy is better than to run, however 
slightly, the risk of being mechanical. Settlements doubtless de- 
mand a large faith and trust from the public. It is inevitable 
that many should consider this demand unreasonable, and should 
choose even to withdraw money already given, and to place it 
where it will bring a more obvious return. Yet we may surely 
trust — facts justify our trust — that within and without our col- 
leges there will be found an increasing number glad to afford sup- 
port, in faith and money, to an informal, unorganized, — let us 
say it in a word, — spiritual form of work. 

Institutions are necessary and admirable ; yet it was not through 
institutions that Christ and his apostles saved the world. Their 
work evolved indeed a great institution, — the Christian church, 
— but it was not controlled nor produced by that institution. 
The sequence was from soul to body, and the vitality of the church 
was due to the fact that it was the supple expression of personal 
force. We would say no word to deprecate the value of or- 
ganization. Our settlements need more than they have; they 
will assuredly gain more in the future. While we wait, let us 
remember that settlements have already achieved a work more 
important and profound than any collection of statistics or forma- 
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tion of theories. Those who complain to-day that settlements 
offer no intellectual solution of the social problem forget that set- 
tlements are themselves the practical solution of that problem. 
They are indeed but types and symbols of what shall be; yet they 
have demonstrated the possibility of simple, wholesome, cultured 
life, free from luxury or false convention, but not free from grace 
or light, among the very poor. This demonstration cuts deep. 
It touches the heart of our perplexity. Schemes of social reform 
are but means to an end, methods proposed for the destruction of 
unjust inequalities, for the righting of social injustice. Those 
who live in a settlement have, for themselves, achieved the end of 
righteous living by the simple process of refusing to receive more 
than a just share of the world’s good. Solvitur ambulando! The 
solution applies, of course, only to. individuals ; even if extended 
indefinitely, it would not completely meet our industrial difficul- 
ties. It is no complete solution, but a partial solution it is, and 
perhaps the most certainly right that we can at present see ; while 
most reforms stand simply for process, this in a modest way real- 
izes achievement. We demand indeed from those fortunate peo- 
ple who have found out the secret, that they accumulate wisdom 
and share it with us; but, in asking them for the less, do not let 
us forget that they have already given us the greater. Let us 
heartily honor them, even while we suggest incidental possibilities 
in their lives which they have perhaps not realized. 

The results of such work are of course largely invisible. They 
are to be hoped for in the creation of an enlightened and sympa- 
thetic public sentiment, through the informal diffusion in the 
community of a knowledge of actual facts. The returned resi- 
dent is a power. This public sentiment will tend to support all 
wise philanthropic enterprises, and the college settlements will 
thus indirectly strengthen organizations after all. Again, the 
results of a settlement can best be shown by the spread of its 
immediate influence, and above all by the transference of that 
influence from artificial to natural expression. Around the col- 
lege settlement in Rivington Street will be gathered next autumn 
three homes in direct and close connection with the settlement. 
In the establishment of such homes lies the best answer to the 
criticism that a settlement is artificial. 

Last winter, the writer visited a “slum” in company with a 
clergyman and a policeman. The clergyman was and is an ex- 
ponent of consecrated and intelligent labor among the poor ; the 
policeman was an excellent man, genuinely interested in his con- 
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stituency, and on friendly terms with many of them. Under the 
protection of the law and the church, we called on many a miser- 
able family. In the first house, the policeman threw open the 
door with the ingratiating remark: “ Here are some rich ladies 
as want to see how the poor live. What do you pay for your 
rent?” Later, however, he, at our request, omitted such civilities 
of introduction, and we did our best to win the cordiality of 
those upon whom we called. We were all, I am sure, actuated 
by the kindest of motives; we were courteous and friendly, we 
had an excellent excuse for our calls. Yet with no exception we 
were met with cringing horror and suspicion. People either 
begged of us, or defied us. One woman hid her baby under the 
bedclothes, in terror lest we should bear it away to a “ home; ” 
another shook her fist ; others met us with sullen silence or with 
hideous, slippery lies. That sickening morning abides in the 
memory. We were, some of us, fresh from life at a settlement, 
from frank, kindly intimacy with people just like those who were 
visited that morning. We had accepted their hospitality and had 
given ours in return. We had again and again received full con- 
fidence even on a first visit, on the simple ground that we were 
“friends of Miss .” Strange life-stories, tragic, pitiful, or 
full of wistful sweetness, had been poured into our ears, — stories 
that might be told in these columns were they not real, and there- 
fore sacred from publicity. The difference between these ex- 
periences brought home to us the sense of the immense difficulty 
under which even the most excellent forms of artificial philan- 
thropy must labor, and the immeasurable advantage of throwing 
away all technical aim and breaking through all barriers of con- 
vention, in trying to know and love our poorer brethren. It re- 
minded us of the wistful remark of a devoted and prominent 
young clergyman who gives his life to the service of working- 
men: * How do you get at these people? I cannot. There is 
a barrier never crossed.” The residents of a settlement feel no 
barrier. The life-stories heard by any one who lives among the 
needy give indeed food for deepest thought. They should be 
gathered, studied, compared, used as material for careful induc- 
tion. The hope of the future lies largely in gaining such know- 
ledge. But meanwhile, back of all gathering of statistics, back 
of all definite work, must lie the blessedness of right living. One 
critic demands that settlements organize experiments in codpera- 
tion ; another that they collect data on wages; another that they 
identify themselves with the labor agitations. These things are 
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good and desirable. We trust that they will some day come, and 
perhaps the time is already here when settlements can bear a little 
more organization and system. Those who are living the life are 
better judges on this point than those who are merely watching 
it. Meanwhile, let us not forget two things. All such work 
must come slowly ; partly because it takes some time for a settle- 
ment to establish those friendly relations in a neighborhood which 
make it a good vantage-ground for investigation, also because 
settlement workers are not as yet specialists, and the movement is 
too young to have produced a large number of competent leaders. 
Secondly, let us remember that such work is after all incidental, 
not essential. Settlements have already, quietly, modestly, shown 
the possibility of a mode of life scouted twenty years ago as quix- 
otic and impossible, — a mode of life which realizes the best ideal 
of Christian socialism, as it approaches more closely than any 
other life to the example of the Master. We trust that they will 
in time to come accomplish more than this ; but, in accomplishing 
this alone, do they not vindicate their existence? There are in- 
deed reforms and further developments which our infant settle- 
ments will do well to note. Records of the work done and the 
results reached by each resident active in the neighborhood should 
be carefully kept, that as much continuity as possible may be 
insured in a naturally scattering work. Definite training in social 
science should constantly, or at frequent intervals, be offered to 
those residents who wish it, and the head of the house should see 
to it that the broader ideal of the life be never lost sight of in 
details, and that eagerness for the constant ministry to actual 
need shall not render the young worker impatient of that intel- 
lectual labor for which the college man or woman should be 
peculiarly fitted, and which, remote as it may seem, holds the best 
hope of future justice. More and more, we trust, will settlements 
serve as a meeting ground between the more intelligent of the 
poor and the more earnest of the rich; avoiding with greatest 
care that danger which sometimes besets settlement workers of 
antagonism to their own class. And more and more should settle- 
ments tend, not so much to develop independent lines of philan- 
thropic enterprise, but to serve as a centre and focus for lines 
that already exist. Yet the real settlement life, that for which a 
settlement stands, keeps on quite apart from all these activities. 
The more official work we can put into a settlement without in- 
juring its central idea the better; but the value of settlements is 


after all independent of all such work. Their greater and more 
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essential aim they have from the beginning not neglected, nay, 
they have nobly realized. A settlement stands primarily, not for 
the application of method, nor for the accumulation of fact, nor 
for the evolution of theory. It stands for a purely spiritual ideal ; 
for life, which is an end in itself. 


Vida D. Scudder. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE POETRY OF DONNE. 


Poets of the first rank may be expected to unite the praises of 
all schools of critics. Those of a lower order, those, at any rate, 
who are read only by the few, have generally a faction that adores 
them and another that rejects them wholly. This is more or less 
the case with Shelley, with Leopardi, with Browning. It is at 
present the fortune of Donne to be ignored by the general public, 
and to be at the same time an object of enthusiasm to very differ- 
ent minds among those who know. This will be sufficiently 
proved by two quotations. One is from James Russell Lowell: 
“What are the conditions of permanence? Immediate or con- 
temporaneous recognition is not one of them, or Cowley would 
be popumr. . . . Nor can mere originality assure the interest of 
posterity, else why are Chaucer and Gray familiar, while Donne, 
one of the subtlest and most self-irradiating minds that ever 
sought an outlet in verse, is known only to the few.” The other is 
from a critic whose taste and judgments are certainly quite differ- 
ent from Lowell’s, Mr. Swinburne, who, in his rhetorical fashion, 
refers thus to Donne, while speaking of the prose writings of Ben 
Jonson: “That chance is the ruler of the world I should be 
sorry to believe and reluctant to affirm; but it would be diffi- 
cult for any competent and careful student to maintain that 
chance is not the ruler of the world of letters. Gray’s Odes 
are still, I suppose, familiar to thousands who know nothing of 
Donne’s Anniversaries ; and Bacon’s Essays are conventionally if 
not actually familiar to thousands who know nothing of Ben 
Jonson’s Discoveries. And yet it is certain that in fervor of 
inspiration and depth and force and glow of thought and emo- 
tion and expression, Donne’s verses are as far above G'ray’s 
as Jonson’s notes or observations on men and morals, on princi- 
ples and on facts, are superior to Bacon’s in truth of insight, in 
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breadth of view, in vigor of reflection, and in concision of elo- 
quence.” 

It will be noticed that both writers emphasize the merit of Donne 
by a comparison with Gray. Donne’s reputation among men of 
letters has not always been so high. Dr. Johnson selected him as 
the type of what was objectionable in the so-called metaphysiaal 
poets, and he was certainly repugnant enough to the taste of the 
eighteenth century. But among his own contemporaries he was 
regarded with enthusiasm both as a poet and asa man. Ben 
Jonson, no easy judge, called him “ the first poet of the world 
in some things;” and Carew in his admirable elegy speaks of 
him as 


“ A king who ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wit.” 


We shall find, I think, that the study of his poems fully justifies 


this high estimate of him, though his unpopularity with those 
who read to pass an idle hour is perfectly explicable. 


I. 


Our materials for the life of Donne are more abundant than 
is the case with many Elizabethan writers. Besides the charming 
narrative of Walton, there are biographical facts contained in 
Donne’s own poems; above all, a great number of his letters are 
extant, affording valuable information, especially as to his later 
years. What would we not give for such precious documents 
from the hand of Shakespeare ! 

John Donne was born in London in the year 1573. The most 
interesting thing we know about his youth is that his parents were 
strongly Roman Catholic, and made every effort to bring him up 
in that religion. He was sent to the University of Oxford in his 
twelfth year that he might avoid the oath, which was not admin- 
istered to those under sixteen, and which, as a Catholic, he could 
not take. According to Walton, he left Oxford for Cambridge, 
and completed his education there ; but this statement is said to be 
unfounded. Walton also tells us that about the seventeenth year 
of his age he was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, and there began the 
study of law. What is more important, from the light it throws 
on his character, is the statement that, soon after this, he entered 
into an examination of the Catholic and Protestant creeds, pur- 
suing his researches through the gloomiest depths of theological 
controversy. Nothing could be more like Donne. The word 
which stamps itself on every line of his works, on every trait of 
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his nature, is intensity, that restless, hungry energy of mind, 
which will not let a man shut his eyes while there is a corner of 
thought unprobed, unlightened. Vigor of intellect, fervor of 
emotion, — these are what give Donne his high position as a man 
and as a poet. 

*So far as we can judge from the many poems that he wrote about 
this time, his theological studies were followed by a plunge into 
dissipations of a quite untheological nature. Here, too, intensity 
is still the word. No depth of passion —let us speak frankly, 
sensuality — was too much for this eager temper, this fierce and 
energetic soul. 

In the year 1596 Donne appears to have gone with the Earl 
of Essex on the expedition to Cadiz. When he returned he was 
made secretary to the Lord Keeper Elsmore, and through him be- 
came acquainted with Lady Elsmore’s niece, whom he afterwards 
married. The history of the match is curious. Sir George More, 
the lady’s father, being informed of Donne’s attachment to his 
daughter, opposed it, not unnaturally, as she was but sixteen, and 
Donne’s prospects were not over-brilliant. The young people 
were constant to each other, and were at length secretly married. 
Sir George was indignant, and took the short-sighted step of get- 
ting Donne dismissed from his place. When Donne heard of 
this, he wrote to his wife with the characteristic signature, “ John 
Donne, Ann Donne, un-done,” to appreciate which it is necessary 
to remember that the proper name was then pronounced like the 
participle. Sir George even went further, and managed to have 
Donne and two of his friends committed to prison. The confine- 
ment was short, and father and son-in-law were finally reconciled ; 
but Donne was not out of his difficulties. Sir George, repenting 
of his hasty severity, made an attempt to have the ex-secretary 
reinstated. In this he was unsuccessful, and as he refused to 
help support the young couple, their position was a hard one. At 
this time both circumstances and inclination led Donne toward the 
church ; but conscientious scruples and the memory of his past life 
deterred him. For a number of years he struggled on, assisted 
by his friends. His reputation as a scholar and a wit grew con- 
stantly, and in the year 1610 he wrote, at the request of the king, 
his book against the Catholics, entitled “ Pseudo-Martyr.” The 
next year he was abroad for some time with one of his patrons, 
Sir Robert Drury. After his return he began to have a hope of 
secular preferment about the court; and this was probably the 
cause of his connection with the infamous Carr, afterwards Earl 
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of Somerset. We have a number of his letters to Carr, and also 
his “ Epithalamium,” composed for the marriage of Somerset 
and the divorced Countess of Essex. His expectations, if he had 
any, were, however, disappointed by the exposure and condemna- 
tion of that well-matched pair. 

Some record of Donne’s existence in the unhappy years after 
his marriage is preserved for us in his letters, which impress one 
chiefly by a tone of manly dignity blended with fine sensibility. 
Those who have got from Johnson the idea that Donne was a 
clever but chilly trifler should study his correspondence. I quote 
one passage, written probably a few years after his marriage, 
when he was in despair over the uncertainty of his fortunes and 
the unprofitableness of his life : — 

“* Every Tuesday I make account that I turn a great hour-glass 
and consider that a week’s life is run out since I writ. But if I 
ask myself what I have done in the last watch or would do in the 
next, I can say nothing ; if I say that I have passed it without hurt- 
ing any, so may the spider in my window. The primitive monks 
were excusable in their retirings and inclosures of themselves ; 
for even of them every one cultivated his own garden and orchard, 
that is, his soul and body, by meditation and manufactures ; and 
they sought the world no more since they consumed none of her 
sweetness, nor begot others to burden her. But for me, if I were 
able to husband all my time so thriftily as not only not to wound 
my soul in a minute by actual sin, but not to rob and cozen her by 
giving any part to pleasure or business, but to bestow it all upon 
her in meditation, yet even in that I should wound her more and 
contract another guiltiness; as the eagle were very unnatural, if, 
because she is able to do it, she should perch a whole day upon a 
tree, staring in contemplation of the majesty and glory of the sun, 
and let her young eaglets starve in the nest.” 

From the time Donne entered the church — he was then forty-two 
years old — there was not a moment’s doubt about his reputation 
or his future prospects. He advanced from preferment to prefer- 
ment, and at last reached the high position of Dean of St. Paul’s, 
which he filled till his death. That he was happy would be too 
much to say. His Christian faith was never shaken, but the 
feverish restlessness of his nature and his constant brooding on the 
sins of the past cut him off from any settled peace in his religion. 
In 1617 his wife died. The blow was severe, and he never re- 
covered from it. Even then he was worn and broken in health, 
and his letters are full, not of complaint, but of reference to the 
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weakness and weariness that hung over him like a cloud. “Iam 
not alive because I have not had enough to kill me, but because 
it pleases God to pass me through many infirmities before He 
takes me, either by those particular remembrances to bring me 
to a particular repentance, or by them to give me hope of his 
particular mercies in heaven.” Yet he battled on for fourteen 
years more, indomitable in devotion to the cause he had under- 
taken to serve, indomitable in will, indomitable in love, indomita- 
ble in hope, though his hope might seem at times a little shadowy 
and forlorn. 

He performed the duties of his office till the end, and his last 
sermon, a solemn discourse on the solemn text, “To God the Lord 
belong the issues of death,” was delivered when he was so feeble 
that many people said he was preaching at his own funeral. 

He died on the last day of March, in the year 1631. 

Before leaving the biographical part of my subject, I must 
quote from Walton one striking anecdote : — 

* Dr. Donne, by the persuasion of Dr. Fox, easily yielded at 
this very time to have a monument made for him; but Dr. Fox 
undertook not to persuade him how or what monument it should 
be ; that was left to Dr. Donne himself. 

“A monument being resolved upon, Dr. Donne sent for a carver 
to make for him in wood the figure of an urn, giving him direc- 
tions for the compass and height of it, and to bring with him a 
board of the just height of his body. These being got, then, 
without delay, a choice painter was got to be in readiness to draw 
his picture, which was taken as followeth. Several charcoal fires 
being first made in his large study, he brought with him into that 
place his winding-sheet in his hand; and having put off all his 
clothes, had this sheet put on him, and so tied with knots at his 
head and feet, and his hands so placed as dead bodies are usually 
fitted to be shrouded, and put into their coffin or grave. Upon 
this urn he thus stood with his eyes shut and with so much of the 
sheet turned aside as might show his lean, pale, and deathlike 
face, which was purposely turned toward the east, from whence 
he expected the second coming of his and our Saviour, Jesus. In 
this posture he was drawn at his just height ; and when the pic- 
ture was fully finished, he caused it to be set by his bedside, where 
it continued and became his hourly object till his death.” 

Té would be unjust to Donne to make no mention of his prose 
writings even in an essay devoted to his poetry. In quantity his 
prose far exceeds his verse, and the substance of it, though very 
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different from that of his poems, and certainly far less interesting 
to the general reader, is perhaps quite as much marked by his pe- 
culiar qualities of passion and intensity. Sermons form the bulk 
of Donne’s prose work. He has been accused of preaching with 
the jingle and word-play that are said to injure his poetry. On 
this point Coleridge remarks: “I have, and that most carefully, 
read Dr. Donne’s sermons, and find none of these jingles. The 
great art of the orator, to make whatever he talks of appear of 
importance, — this, indeed, Donne has effected with consummate 
skill.” Elizabethan sermons are tedious reading; but I do not 
see how one can go through a sermon of Donne’s without agree- 
ing with Coleridge. 1 can recommend no better specimen for the 
reader’s perusal than the magnificent passage quoted by Mr. A. 
H. Bullen in his introduction to the works of Marston. 

Donne wrote other prose besides sermons, though most of it is 
religious. One exception, composed in his younger days, is his 
* Biathanatos,” an essay in which he attempts to prove that suicide 
is not in every case unlawful. ‘The book was not published till 
after his death. 


II. 

I have alluded to Donne’s great reputation among his contem- 
poraries. He was in many ways a typical Elizabethan, and his 
fellows recognized him as such. The reaction from this opinion 
in the eighteenth century was natural. Pope admired Donne’s 
satires; but he considered it necessary to polish and practically 
rewrite them before presenting them to the delicate palates of his 
own public. Johnson’s opinion I have already referred to. The 
great censor used Donne as a sort of scapegoat for Cowley, brack- 
eting the two together as representatives of the metaphysical 
school of poets. This unintelligible epithet was happily chosen 
to unite two writers who have as little as possible in common. 
Unfortunately Johnson did not himself define the name. ‘“ The 
metaphysical poets,” he says, “were men of learning, and to 
show their learning was their whole endeavor.” But may not 
one be learned without being metaphysical? So many men have 
been metaphysical without being learned! An ingenious defense 
of this appellation is to be found in Mr. Elwes’s “ Life of Pope.” 
Donne and his fellows, — Mr. Elwes argues, — and, indeed, the 
Elizabethans generally, inherited the philosophy of the medizval 
schoolmen. From them they got their hair-splitting, wire-draw- 
ing subtlety, from them, also, their strange, uncouth conception 
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of the natural world. If this was the case, Johnson was above 
all things happy in the word he chose. It does not take much 
to upset this theory, even if there is a grain of truth at the 
bottom of it. The conclusions Mr. Elwes draws show that there 
must be a fallacy. The great defect of this metaphysical poe- 
try —so he goes on — was its separation from nature, and a re- 
turn to nature was the triumph achieved by the school of Pope. 
Did any one ever before hold up the poetry of Pope as the mirror 
of nature? The most obscure and elaborate poem of Donne 
strikes more deeply into the truths of nature and the heart of 
man than the most brilliant production of the clever rhymer of 
Twickenham. 

If Mr. Elwes had said “ taste ” instead of “ nature,’ he would 
have had reason on his side. Good taste, which was the merit of 
Pope and Addison, was wofully lacking not only to Donne, but 
to the Elizabethans generally. It was this want of measure, 
of a decent reasonableness, which offended Johnson, and made 
him stand a little on his guard, even against Shakespeare. Good 
taste, the love of rounded and flawless beauty, Donne did not 
possess, nor did Cowley; but here the resemblance between them 
ends. The disregard of perfect clearness and Attic simplicity takes 
various forms among the different Elizabethan writers. There is 
the careless, joyous overflow of imaginative richness, which shows 
itself, influenced more or less by foreign pedantry, in the earlier 
poets, in Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” in the novels of Lyly, Lodge, and 
Greene, in Shakespeare’s plays of the first period. Secondly, there 
is the habit of making up for deep, strong feeling by the use of 
far-fetched, frigid conceits; this is more common with the later 
writers, Crashaw, Habington, Cowley, especially ; Donne is by no 
means wholly free from it. Thirdly, there is a strangeness, an 
appearance of labor, resulting from the intense, crowding energy 
of the poet’s thought, an energy that cannot stop to arrange its 
expressions, to choose its figures, that strikes the iron at a white 
heat, moulds it, often awkwardly, but always leaves it with a stamp 
of power; I cannot propose a better instance of this than some 
parts — only some parts — of Shakespeare and almost the whole of 
Donne. Of course, these are all forms of one tendency mani- 
festing itself in different temperaments ; but Donne’s was a differ- 
ent temperament from that of Sidney on the one hand and that 
of Cowley on the other. The essence of his poetical gift, the 
essence of his moral character, was effort, struggle. No one could 
be further removed than he from such simple sweetness as that 
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of Spenser. Donne was always at war with the elements of style, 
bending them, rending them, straining them to match the sweep- 
ing tide of his thoughts and passions. Sometimes he conquered, 
and soared into the highest heaven of poetry ; sometimes he was 
worsted and sank to depths lower than the lowest of prose. The 
effort he makes in the latter case, the distortions he produces, are 
painful, like the scratching of a pin on glass, as in the hideous 
exaggeration so often quoted : — 
“ Oh do not die, for I shall hate 
All women so, when thou art gone, 
That thee I shall not celebrate, 
When I remember thou wast one.” ! 
Alas! it is needless to bring forward further examples. 

Another defect of Donne's, more real than his conceits, is his 
difficulty. Cowley is simple. Conceits are scattered over the 
natural movement of his writing like red knots on a white gar- 
ment. Donne is often unintelligible, wantonly so. He flings down 
his ideas before you like a tangled skein; you meddle with it at 
your peril. In this, also, he has some affinity with Shakespeare. 
One can take, almost at random, from Shakespeare’s later plays, 
passages that require very careful reading : — 

“ A strange fellow here 
Writes me that man, how dearly ever parted, 
How much in having, or without, or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection ; 
As when his virtues shining upon others 


Heat them and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver.’’ 


Donne, however, writes in this way through whole poems, and 
with infinitely less art than his great contemporary, who, when he 
used such a style, had his own ends to serve. Donne employed 
it indifferently on profound philosophical subjects and on what he 
meant to be the most rapid and graceful lyrics. Of the latter I 
quote a specimen : — 


“ Whilst yet to prove 

I thought there was some deity in love, 
So did I reverence and gave 

Worship as atheists at their dying hour 

Call, what they cannot name, an unknown power, 
As ignorantly did I crave : 


1 In quoting Donne’s poetry I use, of course, the edition of Dr. Grosart, 
which has supplanted every other. 
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Thus when 
Things not yet known are coveted by men, 
Our desires give them fashion and so 
As they wax lesser, fall, as they size, grow.” 


Much of Donne’s best writing is contained in his lyrics, but we 
must not judge them by the pure and delicate ease of the exquisite 
work Mr. Bullen has given us in his “ Lyrics from Elizabethan 
Song Books.” 

Still another reason why Donne is little read nowadays is that 
he is extremely coarse, — coarse is the word, rather than sensual, 
at least for most of his poems. He never shrinks from any ex- 
pression that throws light on his meaning. No modern realist, 
no Frenchman, could go further. Shakespeare pales beside him, 
—even Ben Jonson. Literature is full of anomalies: Donne, the 
coarsest of Elizabethan poets, was the most intensely, profoundly 
Christian in spirit, the most serious, the most earnest, the highest 
in his standards and aims; Herrick, the trifler, the epicurean, the 
type of light and superficial Paganism, is, except in his epigrams, 
wonderfully pure. Oh, irony of genius! 


III. 


Donne is always regarded as an example of rough and jarring 
metre. Dr. Johnson said of the “metaphysical poets” that “ in- 
stead of writing poetry they only wrote verses, and very often 
such verses as stood the test of the finger better than that of the 
ear ;”’ while the earlier and greater Jonson told Drummond “ that 
Donne, for not keeping of accent, deserved hanging.” It would 
be foolish to deny the extreme, absurd harshness of many of 
Donne’s lines. That defect is so evident that it seems as if 
Donne himself must have been well aware of it, especially as he 
often shows an exquisite sense of rhythm. This is no excuse. 
It does, however, suggest that he had an artistic aim in the very 
halt of his verses. The conclusion is strengthened when we find 
that his satires are rougher than his lyrics and serious pieces. 
As might be expected with so difficult a writer, the text of early 
editions is extremely corrupt, which accounts for some of his 
metrical irregularities. In this respect the admirable care of 
Donne’s latest editor, Dr. Grosart, to whom Elizabethan poetry 
owes so much, has been of the greatest service. 

Yet nothing can palliate Donne’s wanton disregard of the laws 
of English versification. Coleridge said: “‘ Read even Donne’s 
satires as he meant them to be read, and as the sense and passion 
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demand, and you will find in the lines a manly harmony.” This 
may be true of the continuous effect in long passages; but it is 
not true of single lines. 


“ A subtle statesman may gather of that.” 


“ Are the vast, ravishing seas, and suitors 
Springs.” 


\ 
\ “ His passions and the world’s troubles ; rock me.” 


Words are split to make a rhyme, accents are shaken over the 
verse from a pepper-box, the reader thinks himself adrift in 
chaos. Yet it would be simplicity to confound Donne’s rhythm 
with that of an incompetent poetaster. He is never common- 
place, never monotonous, never tame. Beneath his apparent care- 
lessness there is profound skill in the variation of pauses, in the 
management of periods. Mr. Swinburne has well said that the 
verse of Donne is rugged, the verse of Jonson stiff, meaning just 
this, that Donne’s roughness is mainly intentional and calculated 
to contribute to the force and effect of the idea conveyed. 

In truth, when the merits of Donne’s versification are con- 
sidered, he will be a bold man that will venture to make excuses 
for him. Ido not know that any English poet has surpassed 
the vigor of movement in even the harshest of his satires, though 
they are difficult to quote. 

“ Sir, though (I thank God for it) I do hate 
All this town perfectly, yet in every state 


There are some found so villainously best 
That hate towards that breeds pity towards the rest.” 


“ Words, words, which would tear 
The tender labyrinth of a soft maid’s ear 
More, more than ten Slavonians’ scolding, more 
Than when winds in our ruined abbeys roar.” 


And in Donne’s poems, everywhere, there are lines of extraordi- 
nary rhythmic power, like the following from one of his “ Holy 
Sonnets,” — 
“ At the round earth’s imagined corners blow 
Your trumpets, Angels, and arise, arise 
From death you numberless infinities 
Of souls and to your scattered bodies go.” 
But Donne’s verse has beauty and sweetness as well as force. 
He can tune it at times, in short passages, to an exquisite subtlety 
of delicate music : — 


“So may thy mighty, amazing beauty move 
Envy in all women and in all men love.” 
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Take also the following lines from “The Calm;” the harshness 
of sound and sense in the first two contrasts strikingly with the 
grace and melancholy cadence of the last : — 
“ As water did in storms, now pitch runs out 
As lead when a fired church becomes one spout, — 


And all our beauty, all our trim decays, 
Like court removings or like ended plays.” } 


Donne’s lyrics, especially, are full of evidence that his fault in 
verse-writing was carelessness, not lack of ear. Take such little 
turns as this, — ; 


“If thou findst one, let me know ; 
Such a pilgrimage were sweet,” 


or the whole song of which the following is the first stanza : — 
“ Sweetest Love, I do not go 

For weariness of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me ; 
But since that I 

Must die at last, ’tis best 

Thus to use myself in jest, 
Thus a fained death to die.” 


Yet it must be admitted that Donne’s peculiar excellence is not 
metrical. The ruggedness, the force that stamps his verse is far 
more characteristic of his thought. He ransacks all nature for 
an image that will not dull the intensity of his feelings, and he 
thus falls into the vagaries that horrified Dr. Johnson. But the 
originality and startling effectiveness of his figures have never been 
surpassed. He darts a flash of lightning on his object, strips it 
of all conventional trapping, with a grasp recalling Dante in 
power, if not in simplicity. Here is a most Dantesque and ter- 
rible simile from the “ Second Anniversary :” — 

“ As sometimes in a beheaded man, 
Though at those two red seas which freely ran 
One from the trunk, another from the head, 
His soul has sailed to her eternal bed, 
His eyes will twinkle and his tungue will roll, 
As though he beckoned and called back his soul, 
He grasps his hands and he pulls up his feet, 
And seems to reach and to step forth to meet 
His soul ; when all these motions which we saw 


1 Curiously enough, the last line occurs, with slight variations, in Jonson’s 
New Inn (iv. 3). This play must have been written long after Donne’s poem, 
so that he could not have been the borrower. Jonson greatly admired “ The 
Calm.” 
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Are but as ice that crackles at a thaw ; 
Or as a lute, which in moist weather, rings 
Her knell alone by cracking of her strings ; 
So struggles this dead world now she is gone : 
For there is motion in corruption.” 
Beside which place the following, with its subtle and melancholy 
beauty : — 
“ But when old age their beauty hath in chase 
And plough up furrows in their once smooth face, 
Then they become forsaken and do show 
Like stately abbeys ruined long ago.” 


Let me in passing point out that in both these passages the 
rhythmn is striking as well as the thought. 

Donne’s originality and power show not only in elaborate 
figures, but in little touches constantly occurring. In “The 
Anagram,” — 


“Tf we might put the letters but one way 
In that lean dearth of words what could we say ?”’ 


In the “ Second Anniversary,’ — 
Ys 


“ Shalt thou not find a spungy, slack divine 
Drink and suck in the instructions of great men 
And for the word of God vent them again ? ” 


From a letter to the Lady Cary, — 


“ For when, through tasteless, flat humility, 
In dough-baked men some harmlessness we see, 
’T is but his phlegm that ’s virtuous and not he.” 


The same qualities, vigor and intensity rather than tenderness 
or grace, mark Donne’s description of nature. He did, indeed, 
write of 

* The household bird with the red stomacher,” 
and with Shakespearian sweetness of 


“ Lilies, hyacinths, and your gorgeous birth 
Of all pied flowers which diaper the earth ;” 


but he draws generally with a pen of iron, and his landscape has 
a taste of Salvator. The companion pieces called “ The Storm ”’ 
and “ The Calm” are good instances. In the latter, a most re- 
markable poem, it is interesting to compare his 


“ And in one place lay 
Feathers and dust to-day and yesterday,” 
with Keats’s 
“ Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Lifts not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell there did it rest.” 
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The traits we have hitherto studied in Donne must make it 
evident that he would succeed in satire, and his writing in that 
kind is, indeed, masterly. It is not necessary to settle whether 
he was the first of English satirists in date: for quality, no other 
can be placed beside him in his own line. His subjects do not 
require the broad canvases of Dryden, nor has he Dryden’s 
lucidity and rapidity. But even Dryden cannot approach him in 
power, and he makes Pope seem dry and tame. Of his own con- 
temporaries Hall is far more conventional, Wither thinner, though 
certainly clearer. Marston has a touch of Donne’s force, but is 
more grotesque and labored. His satires are difficult from affec- 
tation. Donne’s, like all his work, are moulded directly and 
naturally by the stern and tumultuous cast of his thought. He 
ploughs his way along, regardless of obstacles, tearing up lan- 
guage and metre by the roots; but his result is unequaled. Ob- 
security and coarseness will keep his satires from ever becoming 
popular, but no one has studied them carefully without being re- 
paid. How the characters stand out! With what energy he 
lashes the vices and follies around him! Here is his account of 
an interview with a court bore : — 

“T tell him of new plays : 
He takes my hand and as a still which stays 
A semibrief ’twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loath to enrich me, so tells many a lie 
More than ten Hollinsheds, or Halls, or Stows, 
Of trivial household trash he knows: he knows 

_ When the queen frowned or smiled; and he knows what 
A subtle statesman may gather of that. 
He knows who loves whom; and who by poison 
Hastes to an office’s reversion. 
He knows who hath sold his land and now doth beg 
A license old iron, boots, shoes, and egg- 
Shells to transport. . . . 
And wiser than-all us, 

He knows what lady is not painted.” 


All this is lightened and enlivened by keen wit. He comments 
thus on a young man of fashion : — 


“ His schools 
Are ordinaries where civil men seem fools; 
Or are for being there; his best books, plays, 
Where meeting godly scenes, perhaps he prays. 
His first set prayer was for his father ill 
And sick —that he might die; that had, until 
The lands were gone, he troubled God no more.” 
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And here is a scrap of one of his dialogues : — 


“ Now leaps he upright, jogs me, and cries, ‘ Do you see 
Yonder well-favored youth ?’ ‘Which?’ ‘ Yea! ’T is he 
That dances so divinely.’ ‘O!’ said I, 

‘Stand still; must you dance too for company ?’ 


He drooped.” 


This admirable comic gift is shown not only in Donne’s satires, 
but in almost all his poems, and atones for many of his extrava- 
gances. Often, if you look carefully, you can see him with a 
half smile on his face that you should take him seriously. The 
richness and variety of his humor appear in such poems as 
* Woman’s Constancy,” “ The Triple Fool” with its 


“ Who area little wise the best fools be,” 


* Love’s Legacy,” and in flashes everywhere. Something in this 
mingling of mirth with passion, this swift interchange of grief 
and laughter, recalls Heine ; but Donne had nothing of the cynic 
about him. The thing above all others that makes him beautiful 
and lovable is his tenderness, which separates him absolutely from 
the mockery of Heine, and still more from the savage invective of 
satirists like Marston with whom I but now compared him. 


IV. 


As a poet and as a man Donne does, indeed, rise far above 
mere railers at humanity and life. His smile is that of sympathy, 
not that of scorn. His philosophy was too deep, his nature too 
serious, to allow him ever to be a trifler, jester, scoffer. His high 
intellectual earnestness never leaves him even in matters that seem 
light and trifling. He never shuns the struggle with great prob- 
lems. One does not go to poets nor to Elizabethans for consistent 
philosophical reasoning ; but in acute, thoughtful, and far-reaching 
comment on human life Donne is unsurpassed. Instances of this 
are best taken from his “ Verse-Letters,” where the dignity of 
tone is least often marred by conceit and strangeness. Here is 
one from a letter to Sir Henry Wotton : — 

“Be then thine own home and in thyself dwell ; 
Inn anywhere, continuance maketh Hell. 
And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth roam, 
Carrying his own house still, is still at home, 
Follow (for he is easy-paced) this snail, 
Be thy own palace, or all the world ’s thy jail.” 


And another, to the same effect, — 
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“Seek we then ourselves in ourselves; for as 
Men force the sun with much more force to pass 
By gathering his beams with a crystal glass, 


“So we, if we into ourselves will turn, 
Blowing our sparks of virtue, may outburn 
The straw which doth about our hearts sojourn.” 


Above all, there is the noble letter to Sir Henry Goodyere. The 
following introductory stanza is not above the rest : — 
“ Who makes the last a pattern for next year 
Turns no new leaf but still the same things reads, 


Seen things he sees, heard things again doth hear, 
And makes his life but like a pair of beads.” 


Intellect, thought, is certainly predominant in Donne. It was 
predominant in all the Elizabethan poets. All of them, unless we 
except Spenser, were ready to wander off in endless deserts of 
ingenious speculation. The very titles of their poems —“ A 
Treatise of Monarchy,” ‘“ Musophilus,” ‘* The Immortality of the 
Soul,” “ The Anatomy of the Soul” — show a taste for abstrac- 
tion, not to say pedantry. But intellectual as they are, they all 
have imagination, passion. Compare Donne with Emerson and 
this point becomes clear. Emerson has no greater fancy for epi- 
gram, for cleverness, than the older poet, but he is always cold, 
never touched, fired, carried away. Donne at his strangest is stung 
with intense feeling, he blends beauty and grace with his harshest 
rhythms, with the subtlest refinements of his thought. This is his 
supreme excellence, the merit that makes one overlook all his 
faults, if it does not outweigh them. This lifts him a whole 
heaven above the ease of Waller and the sweetness of Cowley. 
He is real, he is alive. In satire, in elegy, in love lyric, in hymn, 
his words burn, and the reader who feels cannot but be kindled 
by them. 

This intensity is not found in all Donne’s poems alike. It is 
not, I think, found so perfectly in the two celebrated “ Anniver- 
saries,” written in memory of Elizabeth Drury, as in some others 
shorter and less known. The first “ Anniversary,” especially, does 
not give the most favorable view of Donne’s enormous genius. It 
was composed to eulogize a lady Donne had never known; it is 
consequently general and full of expressions that are exceedingly 
repulsive. The second is much better, in parts giving Donne at 
his best, as in the wonderful lines, — 

“ Her pure and eloquent blood 


Spoke in her cheeks and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought.” 
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Still, even in this great poem there is a good deal that is difficult 
and affected. 

The same faults mar Donne’s only attempt at narrative, the 
fragmentary ‘ Progress of the Soul.” 

The “ Elegies” and, above all, the “ Lyrics ” are Donne’s most 
satisfactory productions. The elegies are, unfortunately, difficult 
to quote, though who could pass by the charming “ Refusal to 
Allow His Young Wife to Accompany Him Abroad,” or the 
* Autumnal,” or the one “ Upon the Loss of His Mistress’ Chain,” 
with its keen wit and its Shakespearean line, — 


* So lean, so pale, so lame, so ruinous ?” 


But, I confess, of all Donne’s works his lyrics are to me the most 
delightful in their wisdom, their humor, their passion, their vary- 
ing play of sense and sound. Has any one ever flashed the light 
of imagination so vividly upon the depths of feeling? Now he 
does this by a simple, almost careless touch, as in that line of the 
“ Relic ” so much praised by Lowell, which describes the openers 
of the poet’s grave as finding 


“A bracelet of bright hair about the bone ” — 


just that one word “ bright ” gleams like a star; or as in “ Love’s 
9 
Legacy,” — 
“ And all your graces no more use will have 
Than a sun-dial in a grave.” 


Now he twists a wreath of faint, sweet, strange thoughts about 
a subject almost grotesque, which yet under his hands becomes 
intensely real, as in “ Air and Angels,” — 


“ Ever thy hair for love to work upon 

Is much too much, some fitter must be sought, 
For nor in nothing, nor in things 

Extreme and scattering bright came love in here; 
Then as an angel face and wings 

Of air not pure as it, yet pure doth wear, 
So thy love may be my lover’s sphere; 

Just such disparity 

As is ’twixt air and angels’ purity, 

*Twixt woman’s love and man’s will ever be.”’ 


Now he inserts in a poem made up of curious subtleties a few 
lines of the most solemn and touching dignity, like the conclusion 
of the lyrical “« Anniversary,” — 


“ Let us live nobly, and live, and live again 
Years and years unto years, till we attain 
To write threescore: this is the second of our reign.” 
VOL. XVIII. — NO. 106. 24 
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In his lyrics the necessity of passion often saves Donne from 
using conceits, makes the conceits tolerable or even impressive 
when they come. This is illustrated by the whole poem called 
** A Valediction of Tears,” also by the one “ Upon Parting from 
His Mistress,” which contains in a stanza condemned by Johnson, 
but praised by most critics, the comparison of himself and her to 
a pair of compasses, — 

* Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth if the other do. 
And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 
It leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect as that comes home.”’ 


One thing that must be noticeable even in what I have already 
quoted from Donne is the prominence through all his poetry of 
death and the grave. An uneasy curiosity about these matters 
is a trait of the Renaissance. Epicureans like Herrick constantly 
refer to them, sometimes from a sort of fascination, sometimes 
merely to enhance the zest of present pleasure. But with Donne 
it is far different. He was no Epicurean, no Pagan; he was only in 
part a child of the Renaissange. His wildest verse bears the mark 
of those laborious years spent in comparing the doctrines of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. His entrance into the ministry 
was no abrupt change or conversion. One is sure that he never 
plunged carelessly into mad riot as did Marlowe and Greene. If 
he tried violent pleasures it was uneasily, reluctantly, half in 
bravado, despair at the uncertainty and vanity of anything else. 
No other English poet has ever been so penetrated with the rest- 
lessness, the wretchedness of life as Donne. In his *‘ Devotions ” 
he says, “ Man hath no centre but misery.” In his letters he ap- 
pears always occupied with death, almost in love with it. The 
same feeling is shown in that curious anecdote about his monu- 
ment. One finds it again and again in his most passionate 
poems, — . 

“T hate extremes; yet I had rather stay 
With graves than cradles to wear out a day.” 


See, above all, the strange and sombre lyric entitled “ A Noc- 
turnal on St. Lucy’s Day.” 

No Schopenhauer or Leopardi could more urge the imperfec- 
tion of our earthly life than Donne, but the difference is that 
Donne was a Christian. I should, perhaps, make some allusion 
here to Donne’s especially religious poetry. It has the same 
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energy and passion as his other work. Take, for example, the 
marvelous “ Hymn to Christ on the Author’s Last Going into 
Germany,” of which I quote the first stanza with its movement 
swift and overwhelming as the mystical devotion it illustrates : — 
“Tn what torn ship soever I embark, 

That ship shall be my emblem of thy ark; 

What sea soever swallow me, that flood 

Shall be to me an emblem of thy blood. 

Though thou with clouds of anger do disguise 

Thy face, yet through that mask I know those eyes, 

Which though they turn away sometimes, they never will despise.” 


But the intensity and profound earnestness of Christian thought 
belong to Donne’s secular poems also. This separates him not 
only from modern pessimists, but from his literary contemporaries, 
from the serene naturalism of Shakespeare, from the stern stoicism 
of Milton and Marvell. At any rate his Christianity was of an- 
other type than theirs. To him the essence of our life here was 
struggle and war. He never lost sight of the goal, the star of 
faith was never over-clouded for him ; but the flesh was unequal 
to the spirit. He loved no eremitical solitude. He moved amid 
the bustle and confusion of cities and courts. He knew all temp- 
tations and was led astray by them. But he always hated them, 
he never yielded, never despaired. Through sin and wretched- 
ness he fought his way upward, and the stamp of strife is left on 
all he ever wrote, not only on his sermons, but on the freest of 
his verses ; all alike are the passionate expression of one of the 
noblest, tenderest, broadest, and deepest natures that ever re- 
ceived the subtle gift of genius. It is for this that Donne must 
remain preéminently great to those who will labor with him, not 
for his wit, nor his learning, nor his eccentricity. He has not the 
ingenious sanctity of Herbert, nor the lark-like loveliness and 
bright simplicity of Vaughan, nor the serene elevation of Giles 
Fletcher ; but he has the moral dignity and grandeur of a soul 
which, not ignorant of the wretchedness of this world, is yet for- 
ever ravished with the love and worship of the eternal. 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


WELLESLEY HILts. 
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ADAPTATION VERSUS UNIFORMITY IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS.! 


Importance of the Uniform Lesson Idea. Amid the multitude 
of question books, and the confusion in aims and methods which 
prevailed in Sunday-school Bible study twenty years ago, it was 
a brilliant thought to try to systematize the Sunday-school lesson 
work of the country by the simple process of uniting all Sunday- 
schools and all ages in the study of the same passage of Scripture 
at the same time. The vitality of this thought is proved by the 
greatness of the system of which it is the acknowledged centre. 
For this system is not simply one of an International Lesson Com- 
mittee and lessons, but it includes also directly or indirectly town 
and city, county, state, national, and international organizations 
and conventions, and large denominational and private publishing 
interests. It is a system which reaches almost all parts of the 
world, and has exerted an exceedingly powerful influence on Sun- 
day-school life and work. It was the first great advance step in 
Sunday-school Bible study, and was undoubtedly the best practi- 
cable system at the time it was introduced. 

An Objection to the Uniform System. But notwithstanding all 
its excellences, many of late have questioned whether as a system 
of study it includes all that ought to be secured in such a system ; 
and whether even, in its practical working, it includes all that 
itself suggests. When it was first being introduced, one of 
the most common remarks concerning it at conventions and in 
periodicals was that the same loaf is sufficient for all, —a large 
piece for the older people, and some little crumbs for the chil- 
dren. The application‘of this thought to the International Lessons 
was that in any ten or fifteen verses of Scripture that might be 
selected for a lesson, there is something for the youngest as well 
as the oldest, and enough for each. This is the central thought 
in the application of this system to the wants of various ages. It 
is a truth, but it is not the whole truth, nor is it the most impor- 
tant truth in this connection. Another interpretation of the simile 
about the bread is this: that the Bible is the loaf, and that les- 
sons for classes of various ages in the Sunday-school should be 
taken from it in such portions as are adapted for the use of each. 
In the International system this principle of adaptation of lesson 
material to the ages of those using it must of necessity be limited 


1 Copyright, 1892, by The Bible Study Publishing Co. 
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to such adaptation as may be possible of the material found in 
the Scripture selected for the common use of all; whereas it 
seems obvious that it should extend to the selection of the lessons 
themselves with special reference to their adaptation to persons 
of different ages and attainments. 

Uniformity specially disadvantageous to the Younger Classes. 
Through this limitation of the principle of adaptation, it often 
happens that primary and intermediate class teachers are greatly 
troubled to find anything useful for children in the lesson selected 
for a given Sunday, although it may contain much of value for 
adults. I recently heard one of the most accomplished primary 
class teachers in the country say that at a certain Sunday-school 
convention she was asked to give a children’s lesson on the lesson 
for the following Sunday. She did so, and was congratulated 
heartily on her success by one of the leading spirits of the ocea- 
sion, who added the remark that all this complaint about the non- 
adaptation of the International Lessons to children was disproved 
by the lesson that had just been presented, for it was certainly 
one of the hardest that could be selected for children. The only 
comment of the lady was that in her lesson as presented to the 
convention she had “ made no reference whatever to the Scripture 
passage selected for that Sunday, but had simply made a chil- 
dren’s talk on the Golden Text.” She had not taught the lesson, 
but had preached a sermonette on a text selected by the Interna- 
tional Committee. This is what is often done. It is in accordance 
with the theory of the International system, which regards the 
lesson not as something necessarily to be taught, but as something 
which will in some way afford a basis for some practical reflec- 
tions. But how can the children get much real knowledge of 
the Bible in this way? And when the Bible is so full of stories 
and truths of particular value to children, why is it not much bet- 
ter to select lessons specially adapted for them, and then to pre- 
sent the lessons in such a way that teachers will not be compelled 
to sermonize on them rather than to teach them in order to make 
the most of their time with their classes? Attention has often 
been called to this difficulty, and some of the most urgent de- 
mands for changes in the International system have been made in 
the interest of the younger children. 

Uniformity also disadvantageous to the Older Classes. It is 
in connection with the younger classes that the lack of adaptation 
in the International system is undoubtedly most apparent ; but it 
is also true that adult classes long familiar with many of the pas- 
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sages which must of necessity be selected for universal use are, by 
this same principle of uniformity, kept back from the study of 
many essential things in Scripture to which they might advance, 
were it not that their interests must be in a measure sacrificed to 
those of the children. While on one Sunday the children are 
offered “solid food” fit only for “ full-grown men,” on the next 
the adults are offered only “ milk” for babes. This is an inevi- 
table result of taking all ages and classes through the Bible at the 
same pace and with the same lessons. Many adult classes try 
to overcome this difficulty by using the lesson assigned as a con- 
venient starting point for taking up almost any topic that some 
phrase or clause in it may happen to suggest to some member of 
the class, so that in a dozen such classes studying nominally the 
same lesson, no two really consider the same subject. But with 
the abundance of material there is in the Bible of special value to 
adults, though unsuited for children, does it not seem that such 
lesson material ought to be put into their hands as will in itself 
interest them and help them to make constant progress in real 
biblical knowledge? The Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., of 
Boston, Secretary of the Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, one of the warmest defenders of the International 
system, in his recent excellent little book, “The Model Sunday- 
school,” in speaking of this very matter, says (p. 55), “ Certain 
it is that for the main body of the Sunday-school nothing better 
(than the International system) has yet appeared. Whether the 
infant class and the adult Bible classes may not do a better thing 
is not so sure.” (Italics mine.) There can be no doubt of the 
correctness of the opinion here implied. The infant class and the 
adult classes can do a much “ better thing” with lessons adapted 
to them. 

What is true of these classes is also to a large extent true of 
the young people’s classes. A system which from its very nature 
must be a series of compromises between the widely differing 
needs of classes of all ages cannot be exactly adapted to the needs 
of any. ‘The young people,” says Dr. Boynton (p. 54 of the 
same book), “ should be led into the study of the Bible as a whole 
and of the parts as related to it.” It was primarily the failure 
of the International system at just this point that led to the in- 
troduction of my Outline Inductive Lessons, whose main purpose 
has from the first been stated to be “the study of the Bible as a 
whole and of the parts as related to it.” It is because of their 
success in this that these studies have made such rapid headway. 
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If our young people are ever to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the Bible as a whole and fully imbued with its teachings, it 
must be through some graded system of Bible study adapted to 
secure these ends. Twenty years of experience have proved that 
it cannot be done with a system based on uniformity. The Inter- 
national system has many excellences, but equally good adaptation 
to classes of all ages is not one of them. Its defect in this respect 
is a radical one, and accounts no doubt to a large extent for the 
widespread dissatisfaction with it at the present time. 

The Bible is a large book. It contains many things of special 
value to children, and many others of special value to adults. It 
is studied by persons of different ages and attainments for differ- 
ent purposes, and from widely different points of view. All are 
agreed about adapting methods of teaching to the person taught, 
why not also adapt the subject-matter? What is more natural 
indeed than to lay out courses of lessons for children, and others 
for young people, and still others for adults? Who will question 
but that several such courses could be devisedf each of which 
would be better for those for whom it was specially designed 
than any uniform course could be. Nor will any one doubt but 
that if such a series of courses were combined into a system, 
so arranged as to insure constant progress both in the subject- 
matter and special objects of the lessons, the result would be a 
far better system of study, other things being equal, than is pos- 
sible with uniform lessons for all. The objection to such a graded 
and progressive system of lessons is that it violates the principle 
of uniformity, and that there are advantages in uniform lessons 
which more than offset any to be secured through a system like 
that above suggested. Let us see whether this objection is valid. 

Arguments for Uniformity Answered. The advantages of 
uniformity may, I think, be fairly stated as follows: (1) The 
enthusiasm resulting from the fact that millions of people in all 
parts of the world are studying the same lesson at the same time. 
The thought of this is undoubtedly inspiring to some, but one may 
well doubt whether it is very helpful to the average Sunday- 
school boy or girl, or even to the average Sunday-school teacher. 
How much, in fact, do the members of our Sunday-schools, as a 
rule, know or care about what quarterlies are used or what lessons 
are studied, even in the other Sunday-schools in their own town, 
much less in the antipodes? This argument is much more one of 
sentiment than of real value. 

(2) Another advantage is the great variety and excellent 
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quality of lesson helps made possible by a uniform system. This 
is a very important consideration. It enlists the assistance of 
some of the best biblical scholars in a multitude of various forms of 
valuable notes and comments on the International Lessons. We 
all need all the help we can get in studying the Bible ; we cannot 
have too much of it, provided it is really help. But just here 
lies a great danger ; namely, that this multiplicity of lesson helps 
tends to discourage the study of the lesson itself. Our leading 
Sunday-school workers, so far as it can be judged by their public 
utterances, are agreed apparently that the greatest need of our 
Sunday-schools to-day is more real Bible study. In this opinion 
I most heartily concur. The lesson helps in many cases have 
almost banished the Bible from the Sunday-school. Much of the 
so-called study of the lesson is the study of the lesson helps, and 
not of the Bible. The opinions advanced in class are very com- 
monly not the thoughts of the members, but repetitions of what 
Mr. “So and So” says on the subject. Any one who will take 
the pains to investigate the facts of the case in almost any Sun- 
day-school will be surprised, I think, to see how generally this is 
true. Anything almost that will induce more study of the Bible 
itself in our Sunday-schools will be of untold value to them. The 
amount and kind of help that will really assist in studying the 
lesson, without taking the place of such study, may be hard to 
determine, but the value of the argument for uniform lessons de- 
rived from the multitude of helps they induce is very seriously 
impaired by the danger incident to the use of these helps. Be- 
sides, all the helps really needed can be furnished with a graded 
and progressive system of study as well as with a uniform one. 
(3) Akin to the argument about lesson helps is that regarding 
Saturday afternoon and other general teachers’ meetings for the 
exposition of the lesson. Many teachers in our large cities de- 
pend greatly on these gatherings for the preparation of their les- 
sons. But we must remember that such meetings have little 
relation to the Sunday-school question as a whole, because of the 
comparatively small number of teachers throughout the land who 
can attend them; and also that it is very questionable whether 
such meetings, when largely taking the place of individual study 
of the lesson, are really of as much help to the teachers in their 
preparation for their classes as it would be if the hour and a half 
or two hours taken in attending them were given to the personal 
study of the lesson itself. We must not forget that the principal 
thing in Bible study is to study the Bible. Whatever tends to 
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substitute anything else for that becomes in so far a hindrance to 
Bible study rather than an aid to it. 

(4) Another argument for the uniform lesson is drawn from 
the convenience it affords in family study of the lessons. Such 
sort of study is altogether too valuable, and by no means too 
common, to be hindered in the least. But there are very few 
parents who are interested enough in their children’s Sunday- 
school lessons to study them with them, who would not most 
gladly study with the little children the things specially interest- 
ing to them, and with the older ones the things specially adapted 
for them. More, rather than less, family Bible study is greatly 
to be desired, and it is much better to put before families an in- 
centive to the largest possible amount of such study rather than a 
convenience for reducing it to the minimum. 

(5) The great remaining argument advanced for uniform les- 
sons is the one of convenience for persons away from home. It 
is undoubtedly very pleasant to some when away for a Sunday to 
know what lesson will be had in the Sunday-school whither they 
are going, but one would scarcely contend that the convenience 
of travelers and strangers ought to take precedence of what is 
for the best interests of a given Sunday-school. Our Sunday- 
schools are for the most part in church homes, not church hotels, 
and are to be conducted accordingly. Besides, people travel 
largely for the sake of seeing things different from those to which 
they are accustomed at home; and they visit Sunday-schools in’ 
their journeyings quite as often, probably, for the sake of getting 
new ideas on Sunday-school matters as for the sake of studying 
a given lesson. Any person who cares enough about Sunday- 
schools to visit them in strange places will have no trouble in en- 
tering heartily into the work of any class whose lesson is adapted 
to his age, and it is of such lessons that we are speaking. 

Conclusion : Adaptation a Matter of Vital Importance. The 
Office of the Sunday-school. A very careful consideration of all 
these various arguments for uniform lessons fails to find in them 
anything which ought to stand between any school and the use of 
such lessons as will be for its own highest good. The Sunday- 
school has a peculiar place in the general organization which we 
call the church. The great end of all our church life and work 
is the production and development of Christian character, first in 
those over whom each individual church has a direct influence, 
and then in the world at large. Among the various agencies 
which the church uses to this end are the public services of the 
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Sunday, the mid-week prayer-meeting, and the Christian En- 
deavor, missionary, and other similar societies, each of which has 
its own distinctive office, but none of which covers the ground 
occupied by the Sunday-school. “The seed,” said Christ, “is the 
word of God.” And the particular function of the Sunday- 
school is the planting of this seed, or, in other words, instruction 
in the fucts and teachings of the Bible, with a view to the influ- 
ence of the truth in producing and developing Christian char- 
acter. This mere statement of the case shows that there is hardly 
any question of more importanee to the churches than how this 
teaching shall be done. Success in this means spiritual strength 
in the church of the future; failure means weakness. In view 
of the direct relation of truth to character, we can hardly make 
a greater mistake than in not adapting the instruction of the 
Sunday-school to the needs of the pupils in the best possible 
way. The teacher comes before his class with “the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.” All that he needs to do is 
to wield that sword, and it will do its own mighty work. 

In the book already referred to, Dr. Boynton says in black- 
faced type (p. 64), “ Remember that the main business of the 
teacher is teaching, not exhortation.” This is a principle of 
the very highest importance. I advocated it at length in the 
*“ Andover Review” for October, 1891. Instruction rather than 
exhortation was the formative thought in my Outline Inductive 
Bible Studies. In this respect they are preéminently an innova- 
tion, and some have expressed great solicitude regarding their 
spiritual results on this account. By so doing, they betray over- 
confidence in the words of men, and a lack of confidence in the 
truth of God. But, as I said for substance in my article of last 
year, experience proves that anxiety here is useless. The evi- 
dence is all the other way. Among the many testimonies on this 
point are the following: ‘“ Our people are still delighted with the 
lessons. A large ingathering into the church of Sunday-school 
scholars I think has been largely due to the increased interest in 
Bible study.” J?. W. Moore, Professor in Colgate University, 
and Superintendent Baptist Sunday-school, Hamilton, N. Y. 
** They have brought better spiritual results than the older les- 
sons. I have no hesitation whatever in making this statement.” 
J. H. Chandler, Pastor Congregational Church, St. Anthony 
Park, Minn. “They are undoubtedly far and away the most 
useful Sunday-school lessons ever offered to the public. The fact 
that the school has been studying the Bible these two years, I 
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suppose, accounts very largely for the deep spiritual interest. 
The entire school are professed Christians by their own written 
testimony with but one known exception.” W. J. Mutch, Pastor 
of Howard Avenue Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 
“As the system has been criticised as lacking in practical and 
spiritual power, I want to bear my testimony to the fact that 
never have lessons appealed to us in a spiritual and practical way 
as have these.” Cornelius H. Patton, Pastor Congregational 
Church, Westfield, N. J. “ Unanimously all (a large Monday 
night Bible class) declare increased knowledge of, and love for, 
the Bible and Christ. As one expressed it: ‘I know Him so 
much better and so Jove Him more.’” W. C. Bitting, Pastor 
Mount Morris Baptist Church, New York city. 

It is needless to multiply testimonies; the evidence is conclu- 
sive ; no one need hereafter have any solicitude as to the spiritual 
results of lessons based on the teaching principle. There is 
nothing that the truth demands of men so urgently as to be given 
a fair chance. That being done, it will, to use Coleridge’s term, 
“find ” the heart and conscience as nothing else can. The centre 
of the Sunday-school lesson question is how to apportion and 
present biblical truth in such a way as to make it in every re- 
spect most highly useful to those studying it. It seems clear 
that this cannot be done by any system of uniform lessons for all, 
and yet it is certain that it ought to be done if we would get the 
greatest possible good out of our Sunday-schools. Let us now 
notice some steps that have been taken towards providing a 
graded system of lessons based on the principle of adaptation 
rather than of uniformity. 

The Outline Inductive Bible Studies. In former numbers of 
the “ Andover Review” (October, 1890 and 1891), I have set 
forth my views in regard to some matters of Sunday-school in- 
struction, and my plans concerning the Outline Inductive Les- 
sons.! It has constantly been kept before me that the central 
thought of the Bible is redemption in Christ, and that therefore 
all Sunday-school Bible study attempted by children and youth 
should find its centre in the person and work of Christ. In ac- 
cordance with this view, the first course of lessons which I pub- 
lished (that for 1891) was on the Life of Christ from the Four 
Gospels. The second (that for 1892) is on the Apostolic Church, 
its history and teachings as found in the Acts, the Epistles, and 


1 Copies of these articles will be sent to any address on receipt of stamps 
for postage. Address the author, 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Revelation, and is a study of the effects of Christ’s work as re- 
corded in Scripture. Though largely experimental, and in many 
particulars very inadequate, these lessons have met with such 
large success, and have proved so helpful to those who have used 
them, as to leave no doubt concerning the correctness of their 
purpose. It has been my intention from the first to supplement 
these studies in the New Testament with others in the Old Testa- 
ment, showing the historical and prophetical preparation of the 
world for the coming of Christ. Were nothing else required 
than a continuation of the work already begun, the next course of 
lessons would naturally be in the Old Testament; but the more 
thoroughly I have considered the question of Bible study, the 
greater has appeared the need of a better graded and more com- 
prehensive system of study than has yet been attempted. The 
Outline Inductive Studies are in fact but one part of such a system. 
They are specially adapted for the young people in our Sunday- 
schools, and may be called the young people’s course. In order 
to make the most of our Sunday-schools, other courses of study 
ought to be provided for children, and still others for adults. 
This is in accordance with the theory of this paper. The work 
is a very great one, and cannot all be done at once; but the de- 
velopments of the last two years show that the time has undoubt- 
edly arrived for the announcement of such a system, and for 
beginning work upon it. 

The Boston Sunday-school Lesson Conference. The first 
step toward the development of such a system was in laying the 
matter before a Sunday-school Lesson Conference, which was 
held in the city of Boston in April last. The Conference gave 
long and careful consideration to the whole subject, and registered 
their opinion regarding it in the following Minute, which was 
unanimously adopted : — 

‘“*Gratefully recognizing the service rendered in Bible study by 
the International course of Sunday-school lessons, we think that 
there is abundant evidence that the time has fully come for the 
organization of a course of lessons so framed as to promote a sys- 
tematic study of the Bible on some graded system, with the aim 
of securing comprehensive instruction in the facts and teachings 
of the Bible with constant reference to the development of Chris- 
tian character. 

“Such a system must recognize at least three departments in 
the Sunday-school: a primary department, including pupils up 
to eight or ten years of age; an intermediate department, in- 
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cluding pupils from eight or ten to eighteen or twenty ; and adult 
classes, including pupils from eighteen or twenty upwards; and 
separate Scripture courses should be selected for each of these 
three departments; these departments to be further graded as 
experience may indicate. 

“Such a system may properly recognize the church year by 
an alternative lesson adapted to each of the more important sea- 
sons of that year, and by a liturgical or other service or services 
with responsive readings for the use of such schools as may wish 
to adopt them. 

“We approve the general principles embodied in what are 
known as the Outline Inductive Bible Studies, prepared by the 
Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, and published by the Bible Study Pub- 
lishing Company.” 3 

Among those who attended the Conference, or who have ex- 
pressed their approbation of the movement there inaugurated, 
are: the Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., of Boston ; Professor 
William J. Tucker, D. D., of the Andover Seminary ; Professor 
Ernest D. Burton, of the Newton Seminary; Professor A. P. 
Somes, Principal of the Killingly High School, Danielsonville, 
Conn.; the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 
Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D., of New Haven, Conn.; the Rev. 
J. E. Twitchell, D. D., of New Haven, Conn.; the Rev. Edward 
Anderson, of Danielsonville, Conn.; the Rev. P. A. Nordell, 
D. D., of New London, Conn. ; the Rev. E. A. Wasson, of Staten 
Island, N. Y.; the Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., of Roxbury, 
Mass.; Professor Charles Rufus Brown, D. D., of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary ; Professor William Arnold Stevens, D. D., of 
Rochester Theological Seminary; the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, 
of Berkeley Temple, Boston; the Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., of 
New Britain, Conn.; the Rev. W. Dewees Roberts, Assistant 
Trinity Church, Boston ; Professor William Lawrence, D. D., of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge ; the Rev. Philip 
Moxom, D. D., of Boston; the Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D. D., of 
Worcester; Principal Isaac Thomas, of the New Haven High 
School; President Charles F. Thwing, D. D., of Adelbert College ; 
the Rev. C. A. Savage, of Orange, N. J.; Principal James C. 
Greenough, of the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School; President 
E. B. Andrews, D. D., of Brown University ; Professor George C. 

1 This Minute has been adopted as the basis of the Bible Study Union. 


Those wishing further information on this matter can address The Bible Study 
Union, 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Gow, of Smith College, and others. (For additional names see 
circular, to be published hereafter.) 

It will be seen that the action taken at this Conference provides 
(1) for a children’s course of lessons, comprising such parts of 
the Bible as are especially adapted for children; (2) a young 
people's course, which shall be a comprehensive outline study of 
the Bible as a whole, substantially on the basis of the two courses 
of Outline Inductive Studies already issued ; and (3) eventually 
a Bible class course of thorough and exhaustive studies of special 
biblical books and topics for those who have completed the Outline 
Inductive courses. The second and third of these courses have 
been announced from the first in connection with my Bible studies, 
although only the Outline Inductive courses on the New Testament 
have as yet been prepared. The new advance step taken at this 
Conference was in separating the children’s course from the 
courses for the older people, in order to adapt the biblical ma- 
terial better to both old and young. The foundation principle 
here is that of adaptation of lesson material to the age and 
capacity of those using it. The object of this paper is to show 
the exceeding importance and far-reaching influence of this prin- 
ciple. <A system built upon it will be graded in subject-matter as 
well as in methods of teaching. It will be both comprehensive 
and progressive, and one following it will be carried steadily for- 
ward to an ever-increasing knowledge of the Bible. 

The First of the New Graded Lesson Series. The first step 
toward the development of this new graded system of Bible study 
has been taken through the kind codperation of Professor William 
Arnold Stevens, of the Chair of New Testament Interpretation in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, and Professor Ernest De Witt 
Burton, in charge of the same department in the University of Chi- 
cago. It consists in the preparation of an Analytical Outline of 
the Life of Christ, and in the announcement of a corresponding 
Harmony of the Gospels in the text of the Revised Version. The 
Outline is not simply a list of events in the life of Christ, but is 
an analysis of the steps of progress in his life, and the character- 
ization of the same into appropriate parts, chapters, and sections. 
It includes the entire material of the Four Gospels, and embodies 
the results of the latest and best scholarship in this department 
of study. It is recognized by all who have seen it as a valuable 
contribution to the study of the life of Christ. But it was not 
made for itself alone, nor merely as a general aid to the study of 
Christ’s life, but as the special basis of a system of text-books on 
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the life of Christ, adapted for every age and class of pupils, 
from primary ecards for the infant class up through graded lesson 
helps for all departments of the Sunday-school, to handbooks 
for academies, colleges, and theological seminaries. When this 
series of text-books shall be complete, it will include a harmonious 
and thoroughly graded system of helps to the study of the life of 
Christ, such as has never before been attempted. 

The Sunday-school Lessons of this Series. The Sunday- 
school lessons of this series on the life of Christ are now in 
preparation, for use in 1893. They will include (1) a children’s 
course, comprising such events and teachings in the life of Christ 
as are specially adapted for children’s use; and (2) an Outline 
Inductive course, for young people and adults, designed to give a 
thorough outline view of the gospel history of Christ’s life. The 
Children’s course will be called “ A Year with Jesus,” and will be 
issued in two grades: Primary Lessons and Cards, and a Child’s 
Quarterly, both of which will be prepared by Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock. The Outline Inductive course will be called “ The Gospel 
History of Jesus Christ,” and will be issued in three grades: 
Intermediate, Progressive, and Advanced. The intermediate 
and progressive grades will be similar in form to the Outline In- 
ductive Studies already published, but much more complete in 
every respect, embodying every improvement in method, and in 
the amount and arrangement of material in each lesson that are 
suggested by the experience of two years in the preparation and 
use of the courses already completed. The advanced grade will 
be wholly different in form from the other grades of this series. 
It will be designed especially for Bible classes already familiar 
with the facts in Christ’s life, and will be a series of Bible studies 
on topics connected with the various lessons in this course. The 
intermediate grade will be prepared by Miss Annie M. Chapin ; 
the progressive and advanced by myself, with the editorial assist- 
ance of Professor Stevens, of Rochester. 

In connection with these lessons there will also be issued two 
Teachers’ Handbooks, one for the children’s course, prepared by 
Miss Wheelock, and one for the Outline Inductive course, pre- 
pared by myself. These handbooks will include special directions 
and suggestions concerning the teaching of each lesson, and also 
copious extracts from standard works, throwing light upon the 
lesson circumstances and surroundings. They will not be in 
the ordinary sense notes on the lessons, nor will they be such as 
to be a substitute for the study of the lesson itself, but will, it is 
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believed, afford to all teachers some of the special helps to the 
study of the lesson which are commonly available only for those 
who have access to large libraries. 

The lesson topics of these two courses are given below in par- 
allel columns for easy comparison (see p. 382). Both are based 
on the Analytical Outline of Professors Stevens and Burton. 

Adaptation to the Church Year. One of the points mentioned 
in the above report of the Boston Lesson Conference was con- 
cerning some recognition of the church year. This is desired by 
many outside of our liturgical denominations, as well as by those 
in them. The propriety of this can hardly be questioned. Christ- 
mas and Easter are already observed in almost all churches, and 
there is a growing tendency in this direction. But the Bible in- 
eludes so much not directly connected with the church year, that 
it is manifestly impossible for any course of lessons to follow that 
year, and also be a comprehensive and thorough study of the 
Bible as awhole. The recognition of this year must therefore 
be in some other way than in the regular course of lessons. The 
methods adopted in this lesson system are as follows: First, The 
publication of a Special Lesson Quarterly, devoted to Christmas, 
Easter, and other special topics, but printed separately from the 
regular lessons so as not to interfere with the continuity of the 
studies as published in the quarterlies. These lessons are fur- 
nished free of cost to schools using this system, on request. 
They include missionary and temperance lessons, as well as 
those on church festivals. Among those already issued is 
one entitled ‘‘A Bird’s-Eye View of Modern Missions,” pre- 
pared by Miss Emily C. Parsons, editor of “ Woman’s Work 
for Woman,’ New York city; and one on “The Temper- 
ance Reformation,” prepared by Mr. Charles B. Spahr, of the 
“Christian Union.” These lessons are in accord with the prin- 
ciple that information on these great subjects is necessary to in- 
terest in them. They are therefore carefully prepared and very 
interesting historical sketches of the rise and progress of the 
matters to which they relate, with suitable written-answer questions 
at the close. They will be followed from time to time by similar 
lessons on other aspects of these subjects, and cannot fail to be 
very useful. 

The other help toward the recognition of the church year 
in the Sunday-school is in the preparation of a series of Church 
Year Opening Services. These services will contain suitable 
Scripture readings, collects, hymns, and whatever else is necessary 
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to a complete order of worship in the Sunday-school. The design 
of this is that the worship of the Sunday-school shall be along the 
line of the church year, while the instruction of the Sunday-school 
shall follow the courses of study pursued by the different classes. 
These Church Year services are being prepared by the Rev. 
E. A. Wasson, Rector of the Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Staten Island, N. Y., and it is hoped will be ready for use during 
the year beginning with the approaching Advent season. They will 
be issued in parts, one for each season, and afterward bound into 
a volume for permanent use. It is believed that this arrangement 
is a happy solution of the troublesome question of a suitable rec- 
ognition of the church year in connection with Bible study in the 
Sunday-school. 

The Other Text-Books of this Series. Mention has already 
been made of the fact that this series of studies on the life of 
Christ is designed for use in academies, colleges, and theological 
seminaries as well as in Sunday-schools, so that as far as possible 
the instruction of childhood and youth may be made a basis for 
the more advanced instruction of later years, and so that there 
shall be one system of instruction on this subject in all grades of 
education. The text-books for this purpose will include a Hand- 
book for theological seminaries, one for academies and colleges, 
and the Harmony above referred to. 

The Handbook for theological seminaries has been prepared by 
Professors Stevens and Burton, for issue this fall, and comprises 
a very large amount of valuable material in addition to the Ana- 
lytical Outline. Among its specially interesting features are a 
carefully prepared Table of “Sayings of Christ assigned by the 
Evangelists to more than one occasion ;” a Table of “ Leading 
Events of Jewish History from 536 B.c. to A.D. 70;” and a list 
of more than forty of the best books of reference on the life of 
Christ, with critical statements of their value. This book will 
be used during the current year in the Theological Seminary at 
Rochester, and in the University of Chicago, in both the Theo- 
logical and Undergraduate Departments. It will find its field 
in such institutions, and also in Bible clubs, and, in some cases, 
in academies and advanced Bible classes. Suggestions have 
already been received concerning the translation of it into Ger- 
man for the use of German theological seminaries. It is designed 
for the use of specialists in this department, but will be found 
most helpful to all who wish to study this subject thoroughly. 


The Handbook for academies and colleges is announced in re- 
VOL. XVIII. — No. 106. 25 
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sponse to many requests for a work of this kind. The Outline 
Inductive Bible Studies, though not prepared for such use, have 
already found their way into a very considerable number of such 
institutions. The new Handbook will be prepared, under the 
supervision of Professors Stevens and Burton, by an expert in 
college teaching. It will include such portions of the seminary 
Handbook as may seem best, but will also have copious library 
references, suggestive hints, and whatever else is needed to aid 
academy and college professors in the scientific teaching of the 
life of Christ. The Harmony will have full notes on all subjects 
requiring special attention, and will be an almost indispensable 
book of reference for use with these Handbooks, and for the thor- 
ough study of the life of Christ. These two volumes will be 
published during the summer of 1893, for the college year of 
1893-94. 

The Advisory Lesson Committee. It was the opinion of the 
Boston Lesson Conference already referred to, that an Advisory 
Lesson Committee of fifteen, representing different denominations, 
should be selected in connection with this system of lessons, and 
arrangements were made for its appointment. The many inter- 
ests involved make the selection of such a committee a matter of 
very careful consideration. Several persons of distinguished posi- 
tion in the churches have already accepted membership in it. The 
whole list will be published as soon as it is complete. Plans for 
future courses will be laid before the Committee at no distant 
day, and will be announced hereafter. It is sufficient now to say 
that they will include courses in the Old Testament as well as in 
the New, and will be designed in the end to form as complete a 
series of lessons on the other parts of the Bible as that now offered 
on the life of Christ. 

Publishers. All the works above mentioned will be published 
by the Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston, Mass., a concern 
devoted to this special business, which will spare no pains to 
make the whole system and each individual part of it as perfect 
as possible. 


OUTLINE OF THE ABOVE DESCRIBED NEW SERIES OF 
GRADED LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST, FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Note 1. This series comprises two courses: (1) A CHILDREN’s 
CouRsE, comprising events and teachings specially adapted for chil- 
dren’s use; and (2) An Ovurtuine InpuctivE CourRsE, giving a con- 
nected historical outline of Christ’s life. 
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Nore 2. Both of these courses are based on the Analytical Outline 


of Professors Stevens and Burton. 


The Part Titles and most of the 


lesson and topic titles of the Outline Inductive Course are from that 


Outline. 
divisions of Christ’s life. 
sages. 


The Children’s Course is laid out without reference to the Part 
References always include parallel pas- 


LESSON TOPICS. 


(Subject to revision.) 


CHILDREN’S COURSE. 


Subject: A YEAR WITH JEsus. 


Note 3. The Primary Lessons 
and Cards of this course take up 
single events and teachings as indi- 
eated by the lesson topics. The 
Child’s Quarterly associates other 
connected events and teachings with 
these, so as to make a reasonably 
complete child’s outline story of 
Christ’s life. 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE 
COURSE. 
Subject : Tur Gosret History or 
Jesus Curist. 


Nore 4. The Intermediate Grade 
of this course dwells chiefly on the 
facts of Christ’s life, and seeks to 
fix them in mind in their order 
and connections. Z'he Progressive 
or Young People’s Grade reviews 
these facts, but seeks chiefly to in- 
terpret their historical and spiritual 
significance. The Advanced or 
Bible Class Grade dwells mainly 
on the doctrinal and practical teach- 
ings of the lesson. Thus each suc- 
cessive grade of the lessons is an 
advance on the one before it in pur- 
pose as well as in method. 

Nore 5. The principal discourses 
of Christ will be considered in out- 
line only, or merely referred to, in 
this course of lessons. It is ex- 
pected that they will be taken up in 
detail in a subsequent course. 


PART I. 


THE THIRTY YEARS OF PRI- 
VATE LIFE: From the Birth of 
Jesus until the Coming of John the 
Baptist. 


Lesson 1. Intropucrory. Brief 
survey of 

1. Messianic Prophecy. 

2. The world into which Christ 
came; Roman, Greek, Jewish. 

3. The Gospels: their characteris- 


tics and purpose. 
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Lesson 1. Tue BABE IN THE 
Mancer. Lu. 2:1-20. 


Lesson 2. Tuer BABE IN THE 
Tempie. Lu. 2: 22-39. 
Lesson 3. Tue Boy In THE 
Tempe. Lu. 2: 41-51. 


Lesson 4. Tue BAptism oF JEsus. 
Mt. 3: 13-17. 


3 
f 


Lesson 5. Tue FIRST FIVE Disct- [ 
PLES. Jo. 1:35-51. 


[ October, 


Lesson 2. Tue WorpD MADE 
FLEsH. 


1. Prologue of John’s Gospel. 
1: 1-18. 

2. The annunciation to Mary. 
1: 26-38. 

3. The annunciation to Joseph. 
1: 18-25. 

4. Birth of Jesus the Christ. 
2: 1-20. 


Lesson 3. CHILDHOOD AND YOuTH 
OF JESUS. 


1. The infancy of Jesus. Lu. 2: 
21-39; Mt. 2: 1-23. 

2. Visit to Jerusalem when twelve 
years old. Lu. 2: 41-50. 

3. Eighteen years at Nazareth. Lu. 
2:51, 52 (ef. Mt. 13: 54-58, 
etc.). 


PART II. 


THE OPENING EVENTS OF 
CHRIST’S MINISTRY: From the 
Coming of John the Baptist until 
the Public Appearance of Jesus in 
Jerusalem, 


Lesson 4. Tur MInistry oF JOHN 
THE Baptist. Lu. 3: 1-17 (ef. 
Lu. 1: 5-25 ; 57-80). 


Lesson 5. Tue BAprism AND 
TEMPTATION OF JESUS. Mt. 3: 
13—4: 11. 


Lesson 6. Tuer BEGINNINGS OF 
Farry In JEsus. 

1. John’s testimony before the 
priests and Levites. Jo. 1: 19-28. 

2. Jesus the Lamb of God. Jo. 1: 
29-34. 

3. The first three disciples. Jo. 1: 
35-42. 

4. Philip and Nathanael. Jo. 1: 
43-51. 

5. The first miracle: water made 
wine. Jo. 2:1-11. 
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PART III. 


THE EARLY JUDEAN MINIs- 
TRY: From the Public Appear- 
ance of Jesus in Jerusalem until his 
Return to Galilee. 


Lesson 7. Tue BEGINNING OF 
Curist’s WorK IN JERUSALEM. 


1. First cleansing of the temple. 
Jo. 2: 13-22. 

Lesson 6. Tur TALK witn Nico- 2. Discourse with Nicodemus. Jo. 
DEMus. Jo. 3:1-21. 2 :23—3 : 21. 


Lescon, 8. CuHrist IN JUDEA AND 
SAMARIA, 


1. The period of preaching and 

baptizing in Judea. Jo. 3: 22-36. 

Lesson 7. Jesus BY THE WELL. 2. The two days’ ministry in Sa- 
Jo. 4: 1-26. maria. Jo. 4: 1-42. 


Lesson 9. Review. IntrRopvuc- 
TION : PREPARATION AND BEGIN- 
nincs. Parts I-III. 


PART IV. 


FIRST PERIOD OF THE GALI- 
LEAN MINISTRY : From the Re- 
turn to Galilee until the Choosing 
of the Twelve. 

Lesson 10. Tue BEGINNING OF 
Curist’s WorK IN GALILEE. 


1. Imprisonment of John the Bap- 
tist, and beginning of Christ’s 
Galilean ministry. Mk. 1: 14, 
15; Jo. 4: 43-45. 

2. The nobleman’s son. Jo. 4: 46- 
54. 

Lesson 8. Jesus PREACHING AT 3. First rejection at Nazareth. Lu. 
NazareTa. Lu. 4: 16-30. 4: 16-30. 

4. Removal toCapernaum. Mt. 4: 

13-16. 


Lesson 11. Tuer CALt OF THE 
Four AND THE First PREACH- 
inc Tour. Lu. 5: 1-11; Mk. 
1: 35-45. 































Lesson 9. JEsuS FORGIVING SIN. 
Mk, 2: 1-19. 


Lesson 10. Atv tHE Poot oF 
BetuespA. Jo. 5: 1-18. 


Lesson 11. Kerepine tHe Sas- 
BATH. Mt. 12:1-14. 


Lesson 12. Review. Lessons 1-11. 


Lesson 13, Tue BEATITUDEs. Mt. ) 
5: 1-16. 

Lesson 14. Tuer Gotpen Rute. 
Mt. 7 : 7-12. 

Lesson 15. Tue Two Bumpers. 
Mt. 7: 24-27. 
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Lesson 12. Tue Scrrpes AND 
PHARISEES FINDING FAULT WITH 
JESUS. 


1. The paralytic borne of four. 
Mk. 2 : 1-12. 

2. The call of Matthew. Mk. 2: 
13-17. 

3. The question about fasting Mk. 
2: 18-22. 


Lesson 13. Tue SaspatH QUvEs- 
TION: First PLotTs TO KILL 
JESUS. 

1. The infirm man at the Pool of 
Bethesda. Jo. 5:1-18. 

2. The disciples plucking grain. 
Mk. 2 : 23-28. 

3. The man with the withered hand. 
Mk. 3: 1-6. 


PART V. 


SECOND PERIOD OF THE GALI- 
LEAN MINISTRY: From the 
Choosing of the Twelve until the 
Withdrawal into Northern Galilee. 


Lessons 14 and 15. ORGANIZATION 
OF THE KINGDOM. 


1. The widespread fame of Christ. 
Mk. 3: 7-12. 

2. The choosing of the Twelve. 
Mk. 3: 13-19a. 

3. The Sermon onthe Mount. Mt. 

ry 5:1-8:1. (See Note 5.) 
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Lesson 16. Tur Seconp PREACH- 
Ine Tour. Lu. 7:1—8:3. 


Lesson 17. A Day or TEACHING 
BY THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


1. Warnings to the scribes and 
Pharisees ; “‘ an eternal sin.”” Mk. 
3 : 195-30. 

2. The true kindred of Christ. Mk. 

3:31-35. 
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Lesson 16, Story or THE SOWER. 


Lesson 17. A Storm atTSea. Mk. 


Mk. 5 : 21-43. 





Lesson 19. Tue Five Tuovsanp 
Mk. 6: 30-46. 


Lesson 20. Tuer BREAD oF LIFE. 


A JOURNEY TO THE 
Nortu. Mk. 7: 24-37. 


Lesson 22. Tuer TRANSFIGURA- 





3. The parables by the sea. Mk. 
4:1-34. 


Lesson 18. A Day or MIRACLES 
BY THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


1. The stilling of the tempest. Mk. 
4:35-41. | 

2. The Gadarene demoniacs. Mk. 
5: 1-20. 

3. The raising of Jairus’ daughter. 
Mk. 5 : 21-43. 

4. The two blind men and the dumb 
demoniac. Mt. 9: 27-34. 


Lesson 19. Tue Turrp PREAcH- 
Inc Tour. Mk. 6: 1-29. 


Lesson 20. Tue Crisis at Ca- 
PERNAUM. 


1. The feeding of the five thousand. 
Jo. 6: 1-15. 

2. Jesus walking on the water. Jo. 
6 : 16-21. 

3. Discourse on the Bread of Life. 
Jo. 6: 22-71. 


Lesson 21. Review: Tue Minis- 
TRY OF HEALING AND PREACH- 
Inc. Parts IV.-V. 


PART VI. 


THIRD PERIOD OF THE GALI- 
LEAN MINISTRY: From the 
Withdrawal into Northern Galilee 
until the Final Departure for Je- 
rusalem. 

Lesson 22. Tur WitTHpRAWAL 

INTO NORTHERN GALILEE. 


1. The first northern journey for 
retirement. Mk. 7 : 24-37. 

2. A brief return to the sea of Gali- 
lee. Mk. 8: 1-26. 


Lesson 23. Prter’s CONFESSION 
AND THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
Mk. 8 : 27—9 : 32. 
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Lesson 23. Tue Licut or THE 
Wor.pv. Jo. 8:12-20. 


Lesson 24. Review. Lessons 13- 
23. 


Tue Goop SAMARI- 
Lu. 10 : 25-37. 


Lesson 25. 
TAN. 


Lesson 26. Tur Goop SHEPHERD. 
Jo. 10: 1-18. 


Lesson 27. Tur Great SuppPer. 
Lu. 14: 15-24. 


Lesson 28. Tue Propicat Son. 
La. 15: 11-32. 


Lesson 29. Lazarus’ RaAtIsED. 
Jo. 11: 1-44. 


Lesson 30. Tur PHARISEE AND 
THE Pusiican. Lu. 18: 1-14. 
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Lesson 24. Atv THE FEAST OF 
TABERNACLES. Jo. 7:1—8:59. 


PART VII. 


THE PEREAN MINISTRY : From 
the Final Departure from Galilee 
until the Final Arrival at Jerusalem. 


Nore 6. As there is so little 
historical movement in the record 
of this Part of Christ’s life, most 
of the lessons in it are on charac- 
teristic teachings of this period. 


Lesson 25. Jesus’ Finat Depar- 
TURE FROM GALILEE. Lu. 9: 
51—10: 42. 


Lesson 26. Atv THE FEAST OF 
DepicaTion. Jo. chs. 9, 10. 
(See Note 5.) 


Lesson 27. DiscouRSE ON PRAYER. 
Lu. 11: 1-13. 


Lesson 28. WARNINGS AGAINST 
THE SPIRIT OF PHARISAISM. Lu. 
ch. 12. 


Lesson 29. Tue Way or Lire. 

1. The parable of the great supper. 
Lu. 14: 7-24. 

2. Discourse on counting the cost. 


Lu. 14: 25-35. 


Lesson 30. Turee PARABLES OF 
Grace. Lu. ch. 15. 


Lesson 31. 
LAZARUS. 


THe RaAIsING OF 
Jo. ch. 11. 


Lesson 32. JOURNEYING TOWARD 
JERUSALEM: TEACHINGS BY THE 
Way. 

1. The Pharisee and the publican. 
Lu. 18 : 9-14. 
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Lesson 31. CHRIST 
LittLe CHILDREN. 
13-16. 


BLESSING 
Mk. 10: 


Lesson 32. Vistr To ZAccHzUS. 
Lu. 19: 1-10. 


Lesson 33. Tuer First Partum 
Sunpay. Mt. 21: 1-11. 


Lesson 34. PARABLE OF THE 
VINEYARD. Mt. 21: 33-41. 


Lesson 35. 
MANDMENT. 


THe Great Com- 
Mt. 22 : 34-40. 


Lesson 36. Review. Lessons 


25-35. 
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2. Christ blessing little children. 
Lu. 18: 15-17. 

3. The rich young ruler. 
18-30. 


Lu. 18: 


Lesson 33. JrEsus AT JERICHO 


AND BETHANY. 


1. The blind men near Jericho. 
Lu. 18 : 35-43. 

2. Visit to Zacchzeus. 
1-10. 

3. Anointing of Jesus by Mary of 
Bethany. Jo. 11: 55—12: 11. 


Lu. 19: 


Lesson 34. Review: Tue Mints- 
TRY OF INSTRUCTION AND TRAIN- 
Inc. Parts VI.-VII. 


PART VIII. 


THE PASSION WEEK: From the 
Final Arrival in Jerusalem until the 
Resurrection. 


SUNDAY.—A Day of Triumph. 
MONDAY. — A Day of Authority. 


Lesson 35. THe =‘TRIUMPHAL 
ENTRY AND THE SECOND 
CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. 
Mt. 21°: 1-17. 


TUESDAY.— A Day of Conflict. 


Lesson 36. Curist’s AUTHORITY 
IN THE TEMPLE CHALLENGED. 

1. Christ’s authority challenged. 
Mt. 21 : 23-27. 

2. Three parables of 
Mt. 21: 28—22: 14. 


warning. 


Lesson 37. QuESTIONS AND AN- 

SWERS. 

1. Three insidious questions by the 
Jewish rulers. Mt. 22 : 15-40. 

2. Christ’s unanswerable ques- 


tion. Mt. 22: 41-46. 
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Lesson 37. Tue Wipow’s MirtEs. 
Mk. 12: 41-44. 


Lesson 38. PARABLE OF THE 
TALENtTs. Mt. 25: 14-30. 
Lesson 39. Hetrs or THe Kinc- 

pom. Mt. 25: 31-46. 


Lesson 40. Tue Last Supper. 
Mk. 14: 12-31. 


Lesson 41. Tuer VINE AND THE 
BrancuHeEs. Jo. 15: 1-19. 


Lesson 42. Jxrsus CoNnDEMNED. 
Jo. 18: 28—19: 16. 


Lesson 43. JESUS ON THE CROSS. 
Jo. 19 : 17-42. 


[ October, 


Lesson 38. THe CLosEe 
Curist’s Pustic MInIstrRY. 


Mk. 


OF 


1. The widow’s two mites. 
12: 41-44, 

2. Gentiles 
12 : 20-36. 

3. The Jews rejecting Christ. Jo. 
12: 37-50. 


seeking Jesus. Jo. 


Lesson 39. DiscOURSE CONCERN- 
ING THE END OF THE WORLD. 
1. Parable of the ten virgins. Mt. 
25: 1-13. 

2. Parable of the talents. Mt. 
25 : 14-30. 

3. The judgment scene. 
31-46. 


Mt. 25: 


WEDNESDAY.—A Day of Retire- 
ment, probably spent in Bethany. 


THURSDAY.— The Last Day with 
the Disciples. 


Lesson 40. Tue Last Supper. 
Mt. 26: 17-35. 


Lesson 41. Tuer PROMISE OF THE 
CoMFoRTER. Selections from 
Jo. chs. 14-17. (See Note 5.) 


FRIDAY. — The Day of Suffering. 

Lesson 42. GETHSEMANE AND THE 
TRIAL BEFORE THE JEWISH 
AvutTHoritigs. Mt. 26: 36— 
27:10. 


Lesson 43. Tur TRIAL BEFORE 
PinaTe. Jo. 18: 28—19: 16. 


Lesson 44. Tur Crucirrxion AND 
Buriat. Jo. 19: 17-42. 


SATURDAY.— The Day in the Tomb. 
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PART IX. 


THE FORTY DAYS: From the 
Resurrection until the Ascension. 


Lesson 44. Jesus Risen. Mt. Lesson 45. Tue ReEsuRRECTION 
O68: 1-16. Mornina. Mt. 28: 1-15; Jo. 
20 : 1-18. 


Lesson 46. THe EveNING OF THE 
RESURRECTION Day. 
Lesson 45. Tue Watk to Em- 1. The walk to Emmaus. Lu. 
maus. Lu. 24: 13-35. 24: 13-35. 
2. The appearance to the ten in 
Jerusalem. Lu. 24: 36-43. 


Lesson 46. Lovest Tuoou Mer? 
Jo. 21: 1-24. Lesson 47. SussEQuent APPEAR- 
Lesson 47. Jesus’ Last Com- ANCES AND ASCENSION. Jo, 20: 
MAND AND HIS ASCENSION. Lu. 26—21:24; Lu. 24: 44-53. 
24: 44-53. 


Lesson 48. Review or THE Lesson 48. Review: THe Min1s- 
CouRSE. TRY OF SUFFERING AND OF VIC- 
TORY. CONCLUSION. Parts 

VIII.-IX. 


Note 6. Special Lessons. This Outline leaves four Sundays in the 
year for special lessons, or for vacation, or for repeating lessons that may 
come on stormy Sundays, as may be desired. The special lesson quar- 
terly, containing Christmas, Easter, Missionary, Temperance, and other 
special lessons, is sent free to schools using these studies, on request. 


Erastus Blakeslee. 
21 BromrieLp StrEET, Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


V. THE DIVINE-HUMAN PERSONALITY. 


From the revelation of Fatherhood, the redemption into sonship, and 
the kingdom of God, thought proceeds to the person who reveals, re- 
deems, and rules. The revelation is the Fatherhood of God. The 
redemption is into sonship with God. The kingdom is the kingdom 
of heaven, or of God. The work of Christ is a divine work. Is he 
divine? Is belief in the divinity of Christ a reasonable belief? Is it a 
necessary inference from the truth he has revealed and the life he has 
produced ? 

The facts to which attention may first be directed are the reality of 
revelation in nature and in humanity, and the ascending order of the 
revelations. The argument from these facts is that the culmination is 
reached in Christ, who completes the partial and prophetic revelations 
embodied in the universe and in history. 

Nature is a revelation of God. Phenomena are the manifestation of 
energy or force. The last and most satisfying word concerning force is 
that it is from the will of God. Otherwise it is wholly mysterious and 
unexplained. The thought which is expressed in nature, in its laws, its 
mathematical order, its progressive evolution, is the outshining of reason, 
that is, of the thought of God. Nature embodies the divine power 
and wisdom. Assuming this to be the correct interpretation of nature, it 
is seen that nature and God are not separated. Mechanical analogies 
are no longer considered appropriate. The universe is not a machine 
with self-acting powers, created long ago by God, but now external to 
Him. The analogies of organism are more satisfactory — God is in his 
world as its power, its life, its idea. Pantheism, which confounds God 
and nature, is not so far from the truth as Deism, which regards God 
and nature as mutually exclusive. Nature, then, considered as revealing 
God, is seen to be a revelation in concrete embodiment. It is a reality 
for the indwelling of God. It is, indeed, a reality at all only because it 
is the indwelling of God. In Him it lives and moves and has its being. 
These are the commonly accepted conclusions of all who believe that a 
God exists. And further, nature, including vegetable and animal 
life, is an ascending order. There has been repetition and even retro- 
gression. But, on the whole, the movement has been so distinctly pro- 
gressive that the process is recognized and characterized as evolution. 
It is impossible not to classify mineralogical, botanical, and zodlogical 
phenomena as lower and higher. The universe as a whole has never 
come around to its starting place, nor ever will. The wheels of nature 
do it is true repeat their revolutions in days and seasons, but like the 
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wheels of a carriage, turning around and around, yet bearing one on- 
ward to his destination, the wheels of the universe go ever forward. 
The movement might be likened to that of an ascending spiral. 
Humanity is a revelation of God. The intellectual and moral powers 
of man reveal as well as recognize absolute truth and right. Society, as it 
advances along the path of civilization, realizes a purpose which is not of 
its own origination, but which is the ideal corresponding to its inherent 
constitution. Indeed, the belief in God rests on the reason and conscience 
of man and on the history of the race even more closely than on the 
design and order of the physical universe. The mode of revelation 
in humanity is also an embodiment. Not what is superimposed upon 
humanity as that which is additional to it, but humanity itself is the reve- 
lation. Truth and right could not be made known ¢o man, unless truth 
and right were in man. The pattern is not painted on the cloth, but is 
woven into it. To destroy the pattern is to destroy the fabric. The 
revelation is in and through humanity. It is higher, also, than the em- 
bodiment of God in nature. The ascending order is unmistakable. In 
the past, the succession through nature to man has been from lower to 
higher. In the scale of importance, as the world is at present, man is 
superior, standing highest among all contemporaneous orders. If it is 
believed that God is revealed in nature and in humanity it is evident 
that the method is by concrete embodiment and by an ascending order. 
Is humanity, as it is and has been, the culmination? By analogy, it 
is quite conceivable that there should be a further advance. There is no 
necessary reason for supposing that man is the crown of creation. 
There might be, perhaps, a new species organically related to man, 
as man is organically related to some orders below himself. In fact, 
it is most reasonable to expect some advance on the existing or- 
der. Humanity is incomplete and imperfect. There is a conscious- 
ness within of limitations. The ideal is not realized. It may even 
be said that the whole physical creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now, waiting for man’s complete knowledge and utiliza- 
tion of its powers, which, as yet, he has discovered only in part, waiting 
for the revealing of the sons of God. Institutions of family and govern- 
ment, which are divine creations, at present only foreshadow those 
perfect forms which are to come. What more probable, then, than that 
God should make some higher revelation, which, like the others, is in 
concrete form, and through which powers will come in to bring to com- 
pletion that which otherwise remains imperfect? Why may He not 
reveal himself in a personality, who is at the same time the ideal of 
humanity and the power within it by which it may be brought to its per- 
fection? There might be an organ of revelation, vitally related to the 
humanity which is to be perfected, yet not merely the consummate flower 
of a natural evolution, such as others also may become, but an organ 
through which God comes to men in grace and love, a new moral power 
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introduced to bring humanity to its completion. No one in advance 
would be able to foresee what the higher revelation would be, as no one, 
knowing only the lower orders of animals could have foreseen what 
would follow in man, although, looking backward after man has ap- 
peared, certain resemblances and anticipations can be recognized. But 
the incompleteness of humanity was known and felt before Christ came. 
How the need would be satisfied only the actual revelation of truth and 
love could show. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews followed this 
line of thought. He referred to the promise that all things should be 
put in subjection to man and admitted that mankind does not have 
universal dominion. Then he declared that in Jesus humanity will real- 
ize the supremacy for which it is intended. Through the law of sacrifice 
Jesus himself gained a supreme power and endows men with power. 
Looking on man as he is we see not yet all things put in subjection under 
him, but we behold him, who hath been made a little lower than the 
angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned with glory 
and honor, that by the grace of God he should taste death for every 
man. It is the fact that in Christ a higher power came into humanity 
for its renovation and perfection. It may be, then, that he was above 
mankind in his mode of existence, yet organically related to the human- 
ity which he transcends, and that in him the revelation of God completes 
that which in nature and human life remained incomplete. 

It is assumed in the entire discussion that there has been that which 
is unusual, exceptional, extraordinary in Christianity, that it is a new 
and higher revelation of God. On this assumption, which was estab- 
lished in the preceding article of the series, we are attempting to un- 
derstand, in some measure, the historical person through whom this 
revelation and new life have been given to the world. Jesus Christ may 
be best understood as revealing the ethical qualities of God, as an em- 
bodiment of the character of God. It was his declared object to make 
known the divine grace, mercy, righteousness, and love. The revelation 
was moral and spiritual rather than metaphysical. If God would make 
known his true character to men, it might be expected that, like all his 
revelations, this also would be in some embodiment, in some concrete 
reality, and therefore in a personality, in a life. No other way is con- 
ceivable to us in which character can be known but in a personal life. 
Therefore the mode in which God can reveal his character to us would 
seem, of necessity, to be under some of the conditions and limitations of 
human nature. It may be that there is no other way in which his char- 
acter could even be made intelligible to us except in a human embodi- 
ment. Some one may ask why it could not be spelled out on the sky in 
letters of light that God is love or God is our Father, so that there could 
be no mistake. But that might be impossible, for an arrangement of the 
planets or stars which would spell out words to one observer on this side 
the earth would appear differently to another observer on the other side 
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of the earth even if one language were universally understood. And 
even if it were possible for all men to read sentences on the face of the 
heavens, how could the meaning of the words be known? There must 
first have been the experience of love in human relations. There 
must have been the revelation of fatherhood, the actual life of parent 
and child, of friend and friend, in order that the words should declare any- 
thing plainly concerning God. Then the affections of human life are so 
imperfect at the best, they are so vitiated by selfishness, that words on 
the sky would have a meaning in correspondence with the actual experi- 
ence of earthly loves. Such words could have the meaning we really do 
find in them by reason of the life of Jesus more than from any other 
cause. That life of sonship was the revelation to the world of the very 
heart of God as the eternal Father. Now that it has been lived, words 
on the sky, or in a book, or on the lips, can be understood. So it 
would seem, after all, not even to be a question which is the better way, 
whether God should declare himself in some external way in words not 
to be mistaken, or in Jesus Christ. It may rather be questioned whether 
He can reveal his character of love and right in any way but in a life 
which embodies his character. Nature has perhaps revealed all of which 
it is capable. The revelation of love cannot be made in visible physical 
nature. And the disclosures it does make are better than mere words. 
The beauty, order, and grandeur of nature show the glory of God in 
such a manner that we can conceive no statement which would be any- 
thing more than a feeble reminder of that which the eyes have rested on. 
So humanity, through the constitution of persons and through the history 
of men, could perhaps reveal God only ina limited degree. The reality 
of the character of God as grace and love gains no sufficient expression 
in human life, because that life must be interpreted as it is, with all the 
doubts it awakens concerning the goodness of God, and with all its 
selfishness. No statement of prophet or sage, whatever authority he 
might claim, could give an understanding of the character of God, so 
long as there was only poor, incomplete, aspiring, disturbed human life 
to illustrate the words. Therefore it may be believed that the real 
character of God can be known to us only by some embodiment which 
is the complete, unconfused expression of his love, such an embodiment 
as the person, example, and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of 
the Father. After such a revelation is made, no proclamation in words, 
no startling manifestations in nature, could compare for a moment in 
meaning or in power with such incarnation of the character of God. 
When also it is perceived that God and man are akin in respect to 
reason, to righteousness, and to affection, that every man is made in the 
image of God, it is credible and even probable that God should reveal his 
true character in a human personality. Man, as the saying of Luther and 
other reformers ran, is capable of God; capax Dei. He is able to ap- 
prehend God as the absolute reason and power, although his knowledge 
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is mingled with error. In other ways God is real to man. There is no 
reason to suppose that any other living beings on the earth have the power 
to perceive God. Man alone has affinity for God. There is no better 
thought of man’s perfection than that he acts in conscious harmony with 
the will of God. The organ of God’s best manifestation of his love 
might therefore be found in humanity itself. The point of contact, of 
sympathetic union, is presented there, and, so far as can be seen, in 
respect of character, is presented nowhere else.- If nature reveals God, 
affording conditions favorable to the expression of his greatness and 
wisdom, so far forth there is a kinship between God and nature. It is 
not separate from Him, nor exclusive of Him, but is open at every point, 
in every atom, to his indwelling. Nature could not be understood at all, 
nor conceived as existing, apart from God, as in some respects God 
could not be understood apart from visible nature. With humanity He 
is more closely akin. Man is not merely made in the image of God ; he 
can think and know only because the absolute truth gives law and relation 
to all reality ; he can know and love the right only because he is in a 
moral system patterned after an ideal of absolute right which has abso- 
lute authority. Such kinship between man and God constitutes human 
nature the most fitting organ for the embodiment, the incarnation, of the 
divine grace and love which are necessary to make men the children 
of God. If God does reveal himself at all, if divinity appears in 
nature and history, if, indeed, it is believed that God exists, what more 
probable than that He should make known his character through a per- 
sonality which is human, real, visible, organically related with man, and 
yet the semi-transparent medium which reveals the divine compassion 
and love, while it partly conceals the mystery of his absolute life. 

The real difficulty lies farther back than the manifestation of God in 
Christ. It lies at the point of knowing God at all. How can God be 
known? How can the finite mind know the infinite and absolute reason ? 
How is it possible to conceive the perfect wisdom, the infinite power, the 
omniscience, the omnipresence, the eternity, the self-existence, the per- 
sonality of God? But when the belief in God exists, when He is seen 
in all law, in all beauty, in all the necessities of reasoning, in every man- 
date of conscience, and in the progress of history, when it is believed 
that at every moment we live and move and have our being in the abso- 
lute God, it is then no strain put upon faith, nor indeed upon reason, to 
believe that in the fullness of time one appeared who, in a special manner, 
brought the life of God into the life of man for the purification and per- 
fection of humanity. 

Thus far the ascending order of existence and the nearness of humanity 
to God have been considered as making probable the perfection of that 
which is incomplete and the manifestation of the character of God in its 
fullness of love through a human incarnation. In general, the move- 
ment of thought has been from below upward, from lower to higher. 
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The attempt may now be made to begin with the thought of God, as He 
is moved with love for men, and to inquire how He can come down to 
them, or how He can reveal himself to them so that they shall know Him 
in his real character of love. The fact that such a supposition can be 
made of course implies that He has already made himself known in some 
measure. The question how God can reveal himself could not even be 
asked unless He had already done so, for it would not be known that 
there is a God to be revealed. But with the knowledge that He is abso- 
lute how may we suppose that He will reveal himself in his moral dis- 
position and purpose? Certainly, under some conditions and limitations 
which are called finite. On the whole, a human personality has the 
fewest limitations, for as we have already seen, it is most nearly akin to 
God. It also has a power of self-direction or of freedom not found in 
other beings. God will reveal himself in a human person. Then some 
man will say, how can the absolute God reveal himself in a finite man? 
how can two opposites be united ? how can God, who is unlimited and un- 
conditioned, become man, who is limited and conditioned? is not such a 
union a self-contradiction ? Yet it is through media which are called 
finite that He makes all his revelations. As compared with God nature 
is finite; yet God is in nature and is known as God through such con- 
crete embodiment. As compared with God, the human species is finite ; 
yet it is in the constitution of mankind and in its history that God re- 
veals himself. God does come down into that which is called finite, 
and through it transmits the knowledge of himself, so that He is known 
as absolute, and is distinguished from the finite and temporal which 
catches and reflects his image. It is by finite minds that God is known. 
If the distinction between finite and infinite means anything, and if 
the infinite is revealed through the finite and to the finite in nature 
and in man, the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, a human person- 
ality, or the union of God with him, is only like all God’s revelations, 
the infinite manifested through the finite, the absolute through the hu- 
man and historical. It is needless, really, to set up these contrasts, for 
nothing that we measure off by itself and call finite is really separate 
from God, but is derived from Him, is dependent on Him, is an ex- 
pression of Him. And somehow, through these living connections, the 
mind of man has knowledge of the source of all the truth he sees and 
of all the life he touches, as absolute and underived. How God comes 
down, as it is termed, into the finite, cannot be known, but He does, in 
some way through his works, give the knowledge of his absolute being 
to men. And if God lives in nature so that He can be known there, if 
He reveals himself in and to the reason and conscience of man, much 
more, it is easy to believe, could He reveal himself through, or unite him- 
self to, or live in, that person who is confessed to be the best, the 
holiest, the most akin to God of all the men who have ever lived. The 


belief concerning Jesus is not that God in all his absoluteness, omni- 
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science, and omnipotence took on the form of a man and walked about 
among men in Galilee, so that Jesus knew all occurrences on earth and 
through the universe, and was conscious that he created the stars, and 
knew more not only than the ancients, but more than the moderns, of 
science and philosophy, but it is the belief that God was in Christ, so far 
as God can manifest his life in a human personality at a given period in 
history, and for the purpose of bringing in his grace and love for the 
renewal and perfection of men. Such an embodiment of God, like every 
revelation of Him, leaves very much mysterious as to mode and limita- 
tions, the broader light giving more depth and extent to the all-surround- 
ing darkness. But the revelation of God in Christ pertains less to his 
absoluteness than to his character. It is the love of God which is made 
known in Jesus Christ. The fitness of personality to express love is un- 
questioned. The capability of a man to realize sonship is undoubted. 
That which is highest in the possibilities of human nature is the ethical. 
In respect to character there is affinity between God and man, so that 
God might be able in no other way so well to reveal his own character at 
all, and certainly not in such way that it should be understood by man, as 
in a pure and perfect personality. These considerations respecting the 
revelation of the absolute to and in the finite show at least the possibility 
of a divine revelation in the person of Jesus Christ. There certainly is 
no absurdity or contradiction in the belief, since, if God would reveal 
his character at all, no other mode can be conceived except some finite 
and historical manifestation. The possibility easily passes into the prob- 
ability that God was in Christ as a revelation or incarnation, in view of 
the human need of knowing God’s Fatherhood, and in view of the signi- 
ficance of the truth and the power of the life Jesus actually gave to the 
world. The admission that such a revelation would be exceptional and 
extraordinary is matched by the fact that the truth and motive power 
which actually came from Christ are exceptional and extraordinary, so 
exceptional that, as we observed in the preceding article, the explanation 
of Jesus as a religious genius or an inspired man is inadequate to account 
for him. 

In keeping with the divine-human personality of Jesus is his power to 
work miracles. These were not mere wonders, but deeds of beneficence. 
His power of instantaneous healing seems to have been inherent. It 
has been aptly called his health-power. The healing influence of a 
healthy person over a diseased person has had many illustrations and, at 
the present time, is recognized, as it never has been before, as the exercise 
of a real power which is but little understood. Such a power Jesus had 
to the fullest degree. That which is vaguely suggested by modern mind 
‘eure, faith cure, or even, possibly, by hypnotic and mesmeric influence 
was complete in Jesus. It is much more probable that he had such a 
health-power over bodies and minds than that the narrative of his heal- 
ings is a pure fabrication, or an unfounded tradition. It was a real 
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power he had to restore those who were supposed to be under demoniacal 
possession, whatever form of mental disease and hallucination or of 
moral insanity that may have been. Even his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, although the visible form of his glorified person may not be under- 
stood, and certainly is not important, are the credible and indeed natural 
consummation of his life and work. If one has overcome the difficulty 
of belief in personal immortality and holds it as true that the individual 
survives death, why should it be incredible that Jesus survived death and 
gave some crowning proof of the victory in keeping with the divine life 
which preceded his crucifixion? The process of restoration from death, 
or rather of transition through death into the endless life might, in the 
case of a person so unique, so free from the debasements of sin, so 
divine, be more rapid than it is in others. In view of the purpose 
of the whole revelation in him to redeem from sin and to bestow the 
gift of eternal life, such manifestation of the glorified person might be 
necessary. The emphasis lies not so much on the resurrection as a 
proof of the divinity, but rather on the divinity, on the unique person, 
and on his unique work, as a proof of the resurrection, while the mar- 
velous results of belief in the resurrection go far to prove both the fact 
itself, and also the divineness of the person who thus overcame the 
power of death. Here also the question could be asked how, if God 
would convince men of the reality of life beyond death, He could do it 
more surely than through that resurrection which abolished death. The 
power of Jesus over physical nature, as shown in the stilling of the tem- 
pest, the multiplying of the loaves, the draught of fishes, is not as intelli- 
gible to us, especially the creation of loaves of bread. If these miracles 
stood alone, we might be incredulous. But he who had such power 
over men, over mind and body, even after death, may have been aware 
at times of a control over nature which was unusual. If he was more 
than human, if he embodied the character of God so as to bring in a 
new revelation, it would be hazardous to mark a line beyond which his 
power could not be exercised, and especially to make such boundary 
coincide with the limits of facts which can be made clearly intelligible 
tous. The nature-miracles are very few and are not important to an 
adequate knowledge of his person, his teachings, and his kingdom. And 
as to all the miracles, the remark made in the preceding article may be 
repeated, that they are secondary in importance to the life and teachings 
of the divine person, even as he himself insisted, and are to be under- 
stood, not chiefly as proofs that he is divine, but as exercises of a be- 
neficence in keeping with his whole redeeming work. The doubts which 
might arise if such powers were ascribed to any one disappear when it is 
remembered that they belonged to one who in his very person and life 
actually gave a new revelation of God, produced a new type of charac- 
ter, and created a new humanity. 

As to any more definite theory of the person of Christ, of the mode 
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of the union of divine and human in him, it is not to be considered of 
essential importance. So long as a special revelation or embodiment of 
God in him is seen to involve no contradiction or absurdity, but to be in 
accordance with the other revelations of God, all of which are through 
finite media, and so long as he is regarded as Redeemer and King, it is 
not necessary to adopt any particular theory, or what might be called 
psychology of the divine human-person. Suspicion would be thrown on 
any theory which leaves nothing unexplained. To reduce all to defini- 
tions would be, not to perceive the absolute by means of the finite, but to 
do away with the absolute by substituting for it a somewhat enlarged 
finite. 

There are, however, two truths which have the most important bear- 
ing on the divinity of Christ — both of which find frequent expression in 
the New Testament. One is the truth that God reveals himself. The 
absolute has as a characteristic, a power, a mode of being, this, that He 
communicates and reveals himself to finite intelligences. This revealing 
principle or power is called the Word, which, as John says, was from the 
beginning with God, and was God. It is the doctrine of the Logos. It 
was the Word or the Logos through which the worlds were created, those 
revelations of God which have no speech nor language, whose voice is 
not heard, but whose sound has gone forth into all the world, and their 
lines to the ends of the earth, declaring in their silent revolutions the 
glory of God and in their obedience to law showing his handiwork. 
Christ is the highest revelation of God, bringing in the absolute love 
and goodness. In him the revealing principle finds its best, and, it may 
be, its complete expression. With him the Word or the Logos is especially 
identified. - All the lower revelations were foreshadowings of the high- 
est, pointing to it, and preparing the way for it, and were expressions of 
the revealing Word, all disclosing one purpose and emanating from one 
mind. ‘The same Word or Logos which made possible the existence of 
the worlds, and which was concerned in the history of the chosen people 
and of all peoples, was manifested in Jesus Christ, in whom the Word 
became flesh. The revelation is one; the purpose is one; the higher 
includes the lower. This view of the progressive revelation of God from 
power to righteousness and from righteousness to love is in agreement 
with what has already been indicated of the ascending order of revela- 
tion in nature, in history, in Christ. It is a view comprehensive of that 
increasing purpose which runs through the ages. It is a view raising 
thought above any narrow outlook on the material world, on the sepa- 
rate nations, or on Jesus of Nazareth, into a broad survey of the sublime 
scope of the divine purpose. Several books of the New Testament begin 
with this truth of advancing revelation from the creation of the world 
to the incarnation. Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians, John in the 
Fourth Gospel, and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews associate 
the very existence of the universe with redemption through Christ, 
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boldly declaring that the world was created in and through and unto 
the Word or the Son, and subsists, is held together, in him who, as real- 
izing its ends, is vitally related to its very existence. If, now, some one 
propounds curious, puzzling questions, as to how the Logos could be in 
Jesus Christ as an infant at Bethlehem, or as a man in Capernaum, and 
at the same time sustain the worlds, or how the Logos, in whom all things 
consist, could be reduced to the limitations of the Jesus of history, it 
might not be easy to answer, nor perhaps worth while to answer. It is 
the old question, how the absolute can be in the finite, and still be the 
absolute, how there can be any before and after, or any here and there 
with God. But as an inspiring thought of God's disposition and power 
to be known, of the ascending scale of those revelations which are an 
unbroken unity, and of the consummation and perfection of them all in 
Jesus Christ who shows the Father to the world in his character of 
love, it opens not only the possibility but the reality of a union in Jesus 
Christ of divine with human, so that in him is the complete embodiment 
of the character of God. 

The other truth, which everywhere pervades and distinguishes the 
New Testament writings, is that this revelation consists in the Sonship of 
Jesus Christ. It is his very character, or, it might be said, his very 
nature, to be the Son of the Eternal Father. Men were impressed, and 
the world has been impressed, with the perfect harmony with God of one 
whose life was the life of sonship. That life was perfect because it 
revealed in every act and word the relation of sonship. He did not 
struggle up into this by self-denials and repentings, but he was in the 
completeness of sonship from the beginning. Those who came under 
the influence of Jesus saw before very long that the sonship was not 
a fleeting condition of a few years in a sorrowful human life, but that it 
was of an eternal quality. Putting all things together, the history, the 
revelation, the redemption, the kingdom, it was seen that the thing re- 
vealed on earth was a thing of the heavens, a thing which had always 
been and would ever be, that sonship and fatherhood are of the very 
being of God, that God is best known as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that it was eternal sonship which had found a way to be em- 
bodied in human life where it could be mirrored in visible form. The 
thought was not of before and after, but of that which is eternal, of 
what God is in his very character and heart. Sonship is human, but 
also sonship is divine. The revelation was fatherhood, and was made in 
the person of him who was the Son of God. This disclosure of God 
satisfies both the heart and the intellect. It satisfies the heart, because 
it reveals the heart of God as by his very being eternally sustaining the 
relation of fatherhood and sonship. His is not an isolated, unrelated, 
unloving existence. The Son ever is in the bosom of the Father. 
It satisfies the intellect, helping in the understanding of incarnation. 
The ethical value of the relation of Father and Son in God is absolute, 
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and yet it implies a certain dependence and even limitation, a subjection 
in obedience and trust, a power of surrender even through sacrifice, in 
order to fulfill the purpose of God in redemption. The Sonship is eter- 
nal. Earthly fatherhood and sonship are a transcript of the divine pat- 
tern. Every family or fatherhood in heaven and earth is named after 
Him who was the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And yet it is a 
relation which could be realized in human historical conditions. 

Such revelation of fatherhood and sonship as eternal discloses in a 
measure the divine nature. God is not one individual of a species, nor 
one solitary individual constituting a species which has no other mem- 
bers, nor a simple unity which is a single object perfectly defined and 
understood. The depths of Absolute Being which cannot by any 
soundings of finite minds be fathomed, but on whose bosom all other ex- 
istences are borne up, are most truly made known to us, not in terms of 
logic, but in terms of life and motive. And the life which is manifested 
is the life of fatherhood and sonship which is eternal. What was re- 
vealed in the human earthly life of Jesus Christ corresponds to a rela- 
tion in the very nature of God. And now God is conceived by us as 
having a life in relation, in a kind of contrast, and in affection. Thought 
is not lost in the undefined, the illimitable, the infinite, but fastens on 
that which is real as a related and various life in God himself. That 
which can be symbolized in a human life, so as to make God warm to 
our feelings, is the reality of his being. God exists eternally in the 
mutual life of Father and Son. 

The Son of God was an historical person, representative of God in a 
human life which began and ended. The energizing of God within us, 
to purify from evil and to make us harmoniously responsive to his will 
in all our life, is requisite, that the revelation in Christ may have its full 
power. The act or, it may rather be said, the action of God is sym- 
bolized or represented to us by an image of that which is internal and 
invisible, the very quality of life, the breath or spirit. Under the ad- 
vantage of the truth about God which Christ embodied, the divine Spirit 
vitalizes the relation between God and man. His influence is moral and 
spiritual. He energizes in intimate correspondence with the reality of 
fatherhood and sonship as revealed in Christ. Thus the revelation is 
not merely that which has occurred and may now in part be remem- 
bered or known by the record of it. It is continuous. It is fruitful. 
Christ revealing, redeeming, ruling, is ever present. The energy of the 
Spirit is so closely conditioned on the personality and work of Christ 
that the Son and the Spirit are spoken of interchangeably as to their 
presence, their indwelling, their renewing and sanctifying power. The 
promise of the Spirit was a characteristic of Christ’s teaching. It was 
awaited by his disciples. The new life springing up with freshness 
was believed to be the fulfillment of the promise. Only the invisible 
energy of God, the very life of God within, could produce such newness 
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of life in sinful men. The association of the work of the Spirit with the 
work of Christ signified essential relation, eternal relation. Christ pro- 
cures the Spirit which proceeds from the Father. He procures it, not 
by asking as in a prayer, but by attaching himself in his sonship, by 
means of sympathies and compassions, with humanity, thus opening a 
way congenial to the influence of the renewing and sanctifying Spirit of 
God. This codperation in human redemption and perfection of Father, 
Son, and Spirit signifies a life in God himself answering to the work. 
The God, who as the absolute would be shrouded in impenetrable mystery, 
is known in a relation which may be likened to our own dearest affec- 
tions, and is thus perceived to be the God of personal life and love from 
all eternity. 

The value of this knowledge of God is not in what it signifies metaphy- 
sically of the mode of his being, but in what it conveys of the charac- 
ter of God in fatherhood and sonship, and in his disposition of love 
energizing actively through his Spirit to bring his love to full effect, so 
that God need no longer be thought of as a mysterious somewhat on 
whom the universe depends, yet baffling all attempts to know Him, but 
as the God of feeling, of warmth and glow, of self-communication, of 
love. Yet as throwing light on the mode of his being the revelation of 
Father, Son, and Spirit may be held to remove rather than to create diffi- 
culties. For, apart from such knowledge of God, it is by no means easy 
to comprehend Him as personality at all. The absolute is reason, yet 
can have no processes of reasoning like ours since all truth must be im- 
mediate to Him. The absolute is will, since energy goes forth con- 
stantly from Him, yet can have no freedom of choosing, for there can 
be but one universal, all-inclusive exercise of force. God becomes 
merely a name for the Power which energizes in all phenomena, or for 
the Unknowable, or indeed just for the universe itself, and so person- 
ality is lost. Or, if personality is affirmed of the absolute and yet He is 
thought to be free from all distinctions and relations, there is either a 
mere juggling with words, or the personality is a finite conception, a 
magnified man, supposed to be infinite. But. the threeness may help 
thought in conceiving the personality of God. For, whatever kinship 
of reason, affection, and will there may be between human and divine, 
there is forevermore the difference between derived and original, finite 
and infinite, so that persqnality in us cannot be the measure of person- 
ality in the absolute. There must be more in that personality than an 
enlarged copy of the personality of one individual of the human species. 
Furthermore, our personality is not complete in an individual, but in- 
cludes the social relation. The individual is what he is as a person by 
virtue of the organism from which he originated, on which he is con- 
stantly dependent, to which he is vitally related. The corporate life of 
men has a personal character, the nation being looked on as a great moral 
personality with personal powers and obligations. To the divine person- 
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ality some inner eternal relationship might be considered essential. Such 
relationship is at least suggested by the knowledge of Fatherhood and 
Sonship made real and eternal by that same Spirit who is an indwelling 
power in men to make them sons of God by conformity to the image of 
his dear Son. There is mystery remaining, as in every conception of the 
absolute. But, if all mystery were cleared up, we should be thinking 
of something other than the absolute God. The knowledge of God as 
Father, Son, and Spirit, who are not three separate consciousnesses, wills, 
or individualities, but who together constitute by eternal coworking and 
interrelation the one indivisible unity of God, enables us to think of God 
as having the conscious life of personal affection, of which our related 
life as individuals of the human organism may be considered an imper- 
fect analogy. Lotze remarks that the personality of man is to be re- 
garded as only a pale copy of the personality of God, meaning that the 
related multiform life of God is richer than that of man. Certain 
writers who have scant sympathy with Christianity conclude that, if a 
God exists, He must be a being who transcends the personality of man. 
May not the conception of Christianity be nearer the truth than specu- 
lations which lose the personality altogether, or regard it as essentially 
like our human personality with its limitations? The unity of God, as 
meaning that there is only one absolute and eternal God, is a primary 
truth, but the belief that the personality of the one God is realized as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is quite as reasonable as the belief that his 
personality is realized without any distinctions which are made known to 
us in terms of relationship and coérdination. It is not our purpose in 
this article to consider the doctrine of the Trinity. It has been referred 
to only to indicate that the person of Christ considered as the incarna- 
tion of the eternal Word and as the revelation of eternal Sonship, is in 
no conflict with belief in the unity and personality of God, but on the 
contrary may promote and even preserve such belief. 

There is a limit to the understanding of the person of Christ. If he 
is truly divine it could not be otherwise. The limit is on the side of 
speculative or metaphysioal ideas of the mode of absolute being and mani- 
festation. Nearly all confusion and perplexity concerning the person 
of Christ have been due to attempts to transcend the limits of under- 
standing on that side. On the ethical side Jesus stands clearly revealed. 
The true law of life, the divine purity, righteousness, and love, the trust 
and obedience of sonship, the revelation of the fatherhood of God, are 
clear, warm, aglow with beauty and glory. We know it is the life of 
God which was manifested in Christ, as we know it is the heaving of the 
ocean in all its fullness which rocks the frail barks resting on its surface. 
The attempt, reverently made, to penetrate the mystery of that life, as 
to the mode of its union with God, need not be discouraged, may even 
prove fruitful, especially as promoting a deeper reverence. But the life 
which was the light of men in its reality, its blessing, its life-giving 
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power, is the gift of God for our good, and may be received as the gift 
of God to eternal life, whatever philosophical theory of the person is 
held, or indeed if no definite theory is held. Some of the ancient sym- 
bols are felt to be over-precise in statement as to essence, substance, 
nature, and equality. Their value is in the declaration that God was in 
Christ. They guarded the divineness of the revelation against doubts 
or denials of it. The Nicene symbol means that in such phrases as 
“Light of Light,” “very God of very God,” it is God’s own truth and 
light which have come into this dark world in Jesus Christ. In him 
God seeks man, reversing the age-long weariness in which man was 
ever painfully seeking God. The metaphysics of the symbol is in part 
superseded by modern modes of thought, and in part also is needlessly 
minute. The development of the doctrine through the Christian cen- 
turies will be considered in following articles of a more historical char- 
acter, — and in that connection various questions, which pertain to the 
mode of the existence of Christ and the nature of his personality, but 
which have less importance now than formerly, will probably be con- 
sidered. 


The discussion, in the form it has thus far taken, would, however, by 
some, be considered incomplete without reference to the preéxistence 
of Jesus. Doubt on this point is regarded by some as fatal to belief 
in the divinity, while others who hold strongly to the divine nature of 


Christ, to his resurrection, and to his exaltation in heaven forever, cannot 
bring themselves to believe in his preéxistence, in the sense that when he 
was on earth he remembered a former life in heaven. That the identical 
being who was the historical Jesus was transferred unchanged from one 
world to another no one would think of believing. His body was a new 
existence by means of reproduction in the human species. He lived under 
limitations belonging not merely to the human, but also to the earthly 
life. Some transformation occurred when the Word became flesh, when 
the Son of God was born of a woman, born under the law. If the suc- 
cessions of time can be applied to that which is eternal, to the being and 
life of God, so that a before and an after can be conceived, then it would 
have to be granted that in the time of Abraham or of Moses, Jesus 
Christ, as he was known to the people of Galilee, did not exist. But 
he came forth from God. His very existence and being were divine. 
Under human conditions, and at a given time, he embodied the reality 
of a sonship which is eternal in the divine nature. That sonship, as we 
conceive, did not begin with the birth of the historical Jesus. The life 
of God is, it is true, above time. He is not confined to the succession of 
events, as if He lived now only in this period or day, and later will live 
only in that which follows. And if one insists on such carefulness of 
statement, it might be admitted that preéxistence, or for the matter of 
that post-existence, should not be applied to the realities of the abso- 
lute, and even that it is enough to see in Jesus Christ the manifestation 
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of the heart of God. In the same way it might be admitted that Jesus 
did not come from some other place to the earth. For the heaven from 
which he came is not at a distance. It is the centre of the spiritual uni- 
verse. It is at the sources of the divine life. Its light and heat need no 
time to travel to all the existences which have their being in God. To say 
that he came down from heaven merely means that he came from God, 
who is as truly and constantly on earth as in any other part of the uni- 
verse. Yet the universe, which exists in space and is measured by dis- 
tances, and which, as a universe, may have beginning and end, is a reality. 
And the history of men through the successive ages is a reality. God no 
doubt conceives them as we do not. But they are not illusions either to 
Him or to us, for they reveal Him to us. Jesus actually lived under 
these conditions of place and of time. To him there was before and 
after, here and there, as there is to us; and the question is whether to 
him when he was on earth, under human and historical conditions, there 
had been a previous existence which he remembered, and of which his 
earthly life was in any real sense a continuation. If he was the Word 
incarnate, if the revealing principle in God and that which is eternal 
sonship in God were the sources of the human life which revealed them, 
then that which characterized him, and which shone through all his life, 
being of eternal and divine nature, preéxisted, so far as there can be 
any preéxistence. If Jesus revealed the very being of God as in the 
relation of fatherhood and sonship, then it would be absurd to suppose 
that the reality which Jesus revealed, and which made him what he was 
under human conditions, did not exist in the time of Moses and Abraham. 
The consciousness or recollection of Jesus in respect to the eternal con- 
ditions of sonship is another matter. But it may be observed that he 
was aware of a humiliation, a deprivation, a condescension, a contrast in 
his life among men, that he was aware of a life in the Father's love 
which in a sense he had relinquished, and to which he would return. 
He knew that he came from a higher to a lower sphere, not, indeed, as 
one contrasts places, but rather as one contrasts states or conditions. To 
read this strain out of his sayings, as reported in the Fourth Gospel, 
and even in the other Gospels, is to remove an essential characteristic. 
This, in fact, has always given its power to the gospel, that Christ came 
from heaven to earth, from glory to dishonor, for us men and for our 
salvation, and that he was aware of his humiliation. The contrast im- 
plies a surprising difference of conditjon, and yet a real identity of per- 
sonality. At the same time, as a human being pouring his life into his 
work for men, he was absorbed in the present rather than in the past. 
He was not dwelling in the past, nor living in it. And yet he was not 
oblivious of what may be called his past. Those strange, unaccountable 
impressions which arise at times in all minds, and which are called 
reminiscences, so weird and fugitive that they are by some referred to a 
preéxistent state, may suggest to us the reminiscences Christ may have 
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had of the higher, more glorious state from which he came. It is also 
to be remarked that there was a development of his knowledge, and that 
in the earlier years his consciousness of the glory of his eternal life may 
have been less clear than in later years, or even that in all his earthly 
life he was under limitations which may have kept his own mind from 
knowing all that was involved in his sonship with God. The article on 
the self-consciousness of Jesus may be referred to as confirming the 
opinion just presented. 

Another question might be asked concerning the omnipresence of 
Christ since his exaltation. The presence of Christ in the world, in the 
church, in the heart, is a spiritual rather than a spatial presence. He 
rules over men in love and truth, not by physical contiguity, but by 
spiritual affinity. What was objectified in his earthly life is eternal in 
the relation of sonship, and is realized by the Spirit of God in all those 
spiritual aspirations which go forth towards Christ. All this is in the 
realm of character, the character of God revealed in Christ touching 
and vitalizing the human spirit on the side of character through the 
energizing of the Spirit of God. That Spirit is the Holy Spirit. His 
agency is not a physical agency, but He takes the things of Christ and 
shows them unto us. In this sense Christ is omnipresent, but it is rather 
the omnipresence of affinity than of space. The physical world and 
the bodies of men are but the temporary conditions in which the spirit 
is localized while it responds to the spiritual forces which know nothing 
of distance, but flash from life to life instantly, as the lowly plant re- 
sponds to the cosmic forces of light and heat and magnetism which per- 
vade the universe. 

We might go on to consider the development of Jesus, but it is not 
necessary. There was a real development, for he lived a real human 
life. It was the development of one personality throughout, a divine- 
human personality, not divine one day and human another, not divine 
when working a miracle, and human when wearied he sat on the well, 
but divine-human from first to last. As time passed he had a clearer 
recognition of his mission as world-wide, and a deeper consciousness 
of his nature as the Son of God forever in the bosom of the Father, 
till with his resurrection and ascension he returned to the glory which 
he had with the Father from the foundation of the world. The narra- 
tives of the virgin birth are consonant with the preéxistence of the Logos 
and the development of a divine-human personality, although it is on his 
developed personality rather than on a miraculous origin that belief in 
his divinity depends. 

In this discussion technical terms of theology and philosophy have 
been avoided, that the great spiritual truths of Fatherhood, Sonship, and 
redemption might stand out unincumbered as carrying self-evidence of 
the divinity of Christ. There are those who, in view of all the facts of 
nature and history, doubt, or even deny, the existence of any power or 
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person other than the universe. But those opinions leave so much un- 
explained that agnosticism and materialism seem more childish than 
profound. To those who believe in a personal God and in the im- 
mortality of the human spirit, the revelation of God’s very nature as 
Father, Son, and Spirit, manifested to us in personal redemption and in 
the kingdom of Christ, which is a new humanity, is most reasonable. It 
reveals God, who otherwise might be known only as power rather than 
personality, as the God of love, eternally existing in the warmth of affec- 
tion, and known to us in tenderness, in sympathy, in sacrifice, through 
which we learn to love God because He first loved us. 

The belief in the divinity of Christ is as reasonable and as necessary 
now as it ever has been. The ideal of humanity is still far from being 
realized. The powers of evil are great. The law and the spirit of Christ 
are still the hope of the world. God in history and in humanity is not 
a God of the past, but of the present and the future, ever revealing him- 
self in Jesus Christ, who is the same yesterday and to-day and forever. 
The entire truth is summed up in the phrase: “ For the Life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen the Life, and bear witness, and declare unto 
you the Eternal Life which was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us.” 


A NOTABLE COUNCIL. 
THE ORDINATION OF “ THE ANDOVER GROUP” IN MAINE. 


[Communicated.] 

A councit recently called at Farmington, Maine, has inaugurated a 
work of more than local significance and of no little promise to rural 
New England. 

Five recent graduates of Andover Seminary, known as the “ Andover 
Group,” and united for associated work in Franklin County, Maine, 
came before this council for ordination. Their plan is to work together, 
in close touch with one another, though each man has his post with one 
or more preaching stations located naturally at the centres of population 
where there is already a church; one member of the Group has a parish 
twenty miles long, while another counts over two thousand parishioners ! 
It is also a part of the plan to hold special evangelistic meetings together 
at various points as may seem advisable, but it is rather the larger 
thought of the place of the church in a rural community, reaching out 
and touching all its interests, that they hope to realize. The work of the 
Andover Group in Maine is not unlike that of the Yale Band in Wash- 
ington, save as the conditions differ, but it is new in its application to 
New England. ‘The council which responded to the call of the church 
in Farmington was a large and representative one, nearly forty invita- 
tions having been sent to churches and individuals not only in Maine, but 
of several other New England States. The unusual interest of the 
occasion attracted an audience which nearly filled the auditorium of the 
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church — a large quorum of the council being present. After the prelim- 
inary formalities of organization, and an earnest prayer which was no 
formality, came the customary narration by the several candidates of their 
Christian experience — outlining the way each had been led into the 
Christian ministry. Individual and varied as these accounts were, in 
nearly every instance it was the story of struggle with doubt and diffi- 
culty by a dark way leading into the light. Several of the candidates, it 
appeared, had long been looking to the foreign missionary service and 
might have entered it, had the door been open. The narration of ex- 
perience in every case was vivid and straightforward, and breathed such 
a spirit of loyalty to truth and of devotion to Christ, and pointed so 
signally to the guiding hand of God, that, at the conclusion of these per- 
sonal statements which had plainly touched and moved all hearts, the 
Moderator of the council, with ready tact, led in the singing almost 
spontaneously the familiar lines : — 


“ Just as I am, thy love unknown 
Hath broken every barrier down,” etc., 


and then, again at the suggestion of the Moderator, the emotions of 
gratitude, praise, and consecration which had been so deeply stirred found 
beautiful expression in a singularly impressive prayer by a member of 
the council. At this point as the council proceeded to the theological 


examination, it is safe to assert that the spirit of inquisition, if such 
was present, shriveled up and vanished. 

The carefully prepared papers of the candidates which were then read 
in order were frank even to fearlessness. There was no attempt to 
evade or avoid sensitive points; the statements were not conventional ; 
they laid no claim to be complete and symmetrical statements of doc- 
trine; they were straightforward, manly statements of personal belief, 
bearing the marks of reality, branded in toil — evidently the genuine 
convictions of the men, born in the travail of their souls. If their state- 
ments sometimes failed to go far enough, they were at least real as far as 
they went, and if they sometimes went too far they were always reverent 
in tone and constructive in intent. At the conclusion of the theological 
papers, which had been heard with absorbing interest interrupted by no 
question, and after a pause, a member of the council, the pastor of 
the church which had hospitably called it, arose in his place and said 
with manifest feeling: “I have been deeply impressed by these state- 
ments of belief to which we have listened; these young men have been 
very frank with us; their statements have been full and free; and 
while I have no disposition to shut off further questioning and know 
that the young men themselves have, least of all, I move that the theo- 
logical examination be suspended at this point.” The unexpected motion 
was promptly seconded and, with the understanding that it should not 
prevent any inquiries of a practical nature, was unanimously carried. 
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And when, at the private session of the council which followed, in re- 
sponse to the roll call every member voted “yes” on the question of 
proceeding to ordain the candidates, it appeared that although the theo- 
logical position of the young men was not altogether satisfactory on some 
points to some members of the council, and although many would have 
hesitated to indorse them as their own, and expressed the mild wish that 
they had been stated differently, yet the loyalty to Christ and devotion to his 
Kingdom which all recognized in the candidates as the same spirit which 
made their own hearts burn within them, resulted in a vote that was not 
merely formally unanimous, but was cordial and hearty, even enthusiastic 
—the simple fact being that the Spirit of God was so impressively mani- 
fest throughout the proceedings, that no man could say Him nay. For 
spiritual impression, Christian consecration, and Christian fellowship, this 
council will not soon be forgotten by any one who participated in it; nor 
will its inspiring and wholesome influences soon be spent. Another thing 
at least is sure: if there were more such ecclesiastical councils, there 
would be more such young men—thoughtful, earnest, manly men — 
pressing into the Christian ministry ! 


C. H. C. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Tue receipts of the Board for the past year are an emphatic testi- 
mony to the interest of the Congregational churches in foreign missions. 
Although the conviction of need of change in the management was never 
before so widespread nor so varied in its reasons, contributions have 
increased, and liberals have united with conservatives in special efforts 
for their augmentation. 

No one could have listened at Chicago to the addresses of the mission- 
aries who were present, or to the reports from the various fields of labor,} 
without a quickened sense of the scope and grandeur of the work with 
which the Board is intrusted, nor without a profounder appreciation of 
the responsibility which it involves. If we dwell mostly in this article on 
questions which are under discussion, it is because we believe that their 
right solution is one important means of unity and efficiency in the 
administration of a trust of momentous seriousness and importance. 

The principle that nothing is settled until it is settled right was 


1 A verbatim report of the proceedings can be found in the American Board 
Extra, published by the Advance, 125 Franklin Street, Chicago, and “ will be 
sent postpaid at rate of 10 cents a copy or 12 copies for $1.00.” The issuing 
of such a paper by the Advance and its free distribution deserve grateful 
acknowledgment. All the arrangements for the meeting were liberal and 
admirable. We note with special commendation the arrangement by which 
honorary members and missionaries were assigned seats on the platform with 
the corporation, yet so distributed that there was no confusion. It gave to all 
equal opportunity in discussion. 
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forcibly illustrated throughout the meeting. It was claimed as usual 
that the rules of missionary appointment had been settled irrevocably at 
Des Moines and Springfield. But from the address of welcome by Dr. 
Gunsaulus to the discussions and acts of the last session, and often in 
ways most unexpected, it was evident that such an assumption is un- 
tenable. The majority remains on the side where it has been carefully 
secured ; nevertheless the evidence of a growing modification of opinion 
and dissatisfaction with the present management was never so plainly 
apparent, nor expressed in so many ways. The friends of a more liberal, 
consistent, comprehensive, and effective policy on the part of the Board 
have reason, we believe, in view of this meeting, to address themselves 
to their task with new encouragement. 

Before giving some general reasons for this opinion we recall a few 
facts from the proceedings. 

In the opening address, Tuesday afternoon, Dr. Gunsaulus struck 
this note : — 


“ We can be intense and broad-minded, as earnest as we are catholic, . 

in foreign missionary work. Personally I have even held out to my often 
drooping spirit the hope that so often might the American Board hold its 
meetings in Chicago, and here at last the officers of the Prudential Com- 
mittee might so clearly see that noblest efficiency may be secured only along 
with Christian liberality, that I and others quite as earnest and true should 
no longer feel that, in the event of our desiring to carry the gospel to India, 
we would be prevented from going, or go only without the blessing of the 
Board to which we contribute.” 


On Wednesday morning, the Home Secretary read a paper, approved 
by the Prudential Committee, on “The Fellowship of the American 
Board with the Churches: An Historic Statement.” Though charac- 
teristically disguised in form, it was an argument against granting the 
request which came up from some twenty State Associations for partici- 
pation in the selection of corporate members. Dr. Alden and the Com- 
mittee dwelt upon Fellowship. The Board is, in their conception, a 
self-governing body with which the churches are invited to have fellow- 
ship. The desire of the churches had been expressed for something 
quite different, namely, a controlling part in the constitution of the Board, 
and thus a determinative voice in shaping its policy. As arranged, Dr. 
Noble, immediately upon the conclusion of the reading of the paper, 
moved its reference to a committee of eleven to consider it and report. 
It soon came out that no report was expected by the mover at the meet- 
ing then in progress. Dr. Quint then offered an amendment, referring 
the paper to the Business Committee. This would have brought a re- 
port to the Board before adjournment. The amendment was rejected by 
a vote (29 to 42), which showed that the management had a strong 
majority. Previous to the vote Dr. Dunning pointed out, in an effec- 
tive speech, that the proposed action would be understood by the churches 
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to be a denial of their wish. The President of the Board had the 
sagacity to see the danger thus uncovered, and when Dr. Quint moved a 
second amendment, namely, that the Committee be instructed to report 
‘during the present annual meeting,” he interposed in its favor, and Dr. 
Noble’s majority disappeared. When the Committee was appointed and 
met it was found that seven of its members — Rev. Drs. Quint, Dun- 
ning, and Pratt, President Ballantine, Ralph Emerson, Esq., Hon. Row- 
land Hazard, Galen C. Moses, Esq., — favored immediate action in com- 
pliance with the memorials from the State organizations, and that four 
(Rev. Dr. Noble, G. H. Rust, Esq., C. N. Case, Esq., Hon. Franklin 
Fairbanks) desired only a partial compliance. In consequence of this 
difference a majority report was made proposing for the current year 
nominations from Congregational organizations somewhat in excess of 
vacancies, out of which nominations should be made by a committee of 
the Board for three fourths of the‘number of places to be filled; and a 
minority report recommending that the number of names be double that 
of the vacancies, and that from these the nominating Committee of the 
Board select one half to be voted for. The design of this scheme was 
too transparent. It still held the churches at bay, and sought to con- 
serve the power of the present régime. Again the President interposed, 
and the Committee was sent out with instructions to agree. The mi- 
nority yielded, for no one, we suppose, will count the acceptance by the 
majority of the Committee of Dr. Noble’s second resolution as any offset 
to the abandonment of his first resolution. It was part of the plan of 
both divisions of the Committee that a permanent plan should be reported 
at the next annual meeting, and this proposal was adopted by the Board. 

While these proceedings were passing through their various stages the 
existing dissatisfaction with the management of the Board was finding 
expression in many ways and through various channels. It was a common 
subject of comment in the ante-rooms. It affected the prayer meeting. 
It found expression in missionary addresses, then and later, as in Mr. 
Perkins’s remark, that “ some of the best missionaries in China would 
find it difficult to be sent out by our American Board,” in Mr. Atkinson’s 
tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, in Mr. Christie’s appeal on the basis of 
toleration of views in eschatology which were not his own. It was 
shaping the action of committees, and came out in divided or minority 
reports. It culminated in the unexpected resolution and debate in the 
closing hours of the meeting. 

The Committee on the Japan Mission received a memorial in regard 
to Mr. and Mrs. Noyes. Two members of this Mission testified before it 
to the codperation and fellowship already attested in the extracts we 
have published in a previous number of this “ Review,” from the Mis- 
sion’s annual report. The Committee submitted the following report : — 


“The memorial referred to the Committee in regard to Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
has been carefully considered. 
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“In view of the complications of this case, and of the fact that the Pru- 
dential Committee has more than once carefully reviewed it, and that the 
mission has made no request concerning a change in the relations of Mr. and 
Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel disposed to recommend that the Prudential 
Committee have further communication with the mission, and take such action 
as seems best for the interest of the mission.” 


This recommendation was unanimously adopted. 

Three members of the Committee on the Home Department, one half 
of those who were present (Rev. Dr. Bradford, Rev. E. S. Fitch, Rev. 
Dr. Cooper), submitted a supplementary report calling attention to the 
fact “that there are fewer missionaries at work to-day in foreign lands 
under the direction of this Board than there were twelve months ago” 
[italics ours], and recommending the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions : — 


“ Resolved, That young men and young women, of approved Christian char- 
acter, possessing the needed physical and mental qualifications, who accept 
heartily the creeds of their respective churches, and the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel as set forth in the ‘ Burial Hill Declaration of Faith,’ and in the 
creed of the Congregational Commission of 1883, should be accepted by the 
Prudential Committee as suitable candidates for missionary service. 

“ Resolved, That the missionaries of this Board, while holding these funda- 
mental truths, ‘shall have the same right of private judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of God’s Word, and the same freedom of thought and speech, as are en- 
joyed by their ministerial brethren in this country ;’ whether in the pastorate 
or in the employ of the other benevolent societies of this denomination.” 


A debate arose on these resolutions, in which misapprehension of their 
meaning was quite as prominent as hostility to their true import. Dr. 
Noble, Dr. Goodwin, and others, opposed them from the old ground of 
antagonism. A brief, incisive speech of Rev. Mr. Beach brought the 
Board face to face with a question which we will present in his own 
language. He said : — 


“This is simply a conscientious attempt to find some simple standard on 
which we can stand. I would much rather not speak on this matter, but I 
should not feel that I was doing my duty to the younger ministry and the great 
body of honorary members of the Board who like to speak on this subject if I 
did not raise this question. Is this Board willing to go on record, saying that 
those three creeds are not satisfactory as doctrinal tests ; and, secondly, is it 
willing to go on record once more by the statement that the foreign missionary 
should not have the same liberty that the home missionary does? Mr. Perkins, 
son of dear old conservative Dr. Perkins, of Ware, said some things yesterday 
that seemed to imply that our missionaries wished to have the same liberty as 
those at home. Are we willing to put ourselves on record, saying that we are 
not willing our foreign missionaries should have the same liberty as our mis- 
sionaries at home ? ” 


In 1887 the Board rejected a similar resolution to the second of those 


now presented. It was thought best by the leaders of the majority not 
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to meet the issue, and Dr. Magoun moved that the resolutions be indefi- 
nitely postponed. The motion under the rules of the Board was not de- 
batable, and by passing it, as they did, the majority were extricated from 
their immediate embarrassment. 

This virtual refusal of the Board to concede what, we presume, every 
liberal member of the Board regards as the least that can be reasonably 
asked, left Mr. Dickinson no option but to adhere to his purpose to 
decline renomination. His reasons are stated in the following letter, 
which had previously been presented to the Committee, together with one 
from Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., dated August 4, 1892, and intrusted to 
Mr. Dickinson, in which he declined longer to serve on the Prudential 
Committee. He gave as his reason for withdrawing his absence from the 
country for a year. At Pittsfield, with Mr. Dickinson he purposed 
withdrawal, but both yielded to earnest solicitation from Dr. Storrs and 
others to remain. Dr. Clark is understood to be conservative in his doc- 
trinal views, but we have reason to believe that he shares Mr. Dickinson’s 
views as to the methods and illiberal policy of the Prudential Committee. 
His letter was written August 4; and when, some weeks later, Mr. Dick- 
inson decided that it was his duty to state his reasons for retiring, Dr. 
Clark could not be consulted : — 

CuicaGo, October 5, 1892. 
To the Chairman of the Nominating Committee : — 

My DEAR Sir,—I must ask your Committee to refrain from using my 
name when they make out the list of nominees for the ensuing year. It 
seems to me also due to my friends who have heretofore urged me to continue 
in office, many of whom are not present at this meeting, as well as to the in- 
terests of the Board itself, that I plainly state my reasons for this decision 
and request. 

I have consented for several years at much personal inconvenience to be 
reélected a member of the Prudential Committee. I have done so, supposing 
from what I regarded as sufficient evidence that the policy of the Board in mis- 
sionary appointments would gradually but surely, and without protracted and 
disastrous delays, be enlarged so as to conform to the spirit and scope of the 
Congregational denomination. But the conviction has been growing which I 
can no longer resist, that I am mistaken in this anticipation. Instead of such 
progress there has been a renewed enforcement of opinions and methods which 
make the Board the missionary organ, not of the denomination, but of a theo- 
logical party. 

I venture, moreover, to assert, what will probably be denied, but what a 
large proportion of the friends of foreign missions are convinced is true, that 
the administration of the Board is practically in the hands of a few men whose 
policy is determined by what seems to be a spirit of technicality and literalism 
and partisanship rather than by that spirit of comprehensiveness and adaptation 
and timeliness which is befitting a great representative missionary organiza- 
tion, and I am convinced by my six years’ experience as a member of the 
Committee that so long as this spirit is regnant, it will continue to nullify, as it 
has nullified in the past, not only the unwritten will of the churches, but the 
expressed will of the Board itself. 
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Therefore, believing as I do that an operative representation of what our 
President has happily called the “ two wings of the Board” is under existing 
conditions and restrictions of service not practicable, I must respectfully 
decline to serve longer on the Committee. 

I assure you this decision is final. 

I am very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. DICKINSON. 


The majority of the Committee on the nomination of officers (Rev. 
James Brand, D. D., Rev. D. L. Furber, D. D., Rev. James G. Johnson, 
D. D., George K. Rust, Esq., Rev. W. A. Robinson) reported the name 
of Dr. Alexander McKenzie in place of Mr. Dickinson, and that of Dr. 
Arthur Little in place of Dr. Clark. 

The minority (Hon. Rowland Hazard, Rev. D. N. Beach) — after the 
chairman of the Prudential Committee, apparently not understanding that 
there was to be a further report, had denied the truth of Mr. Dickinson’s 
statements, and accompanied the denial with an ungracious and unfounded 
insinuation — submitted this report : — 


The undersigned, members of the Committee to nominate officers, feel bound 
to dissent from the majority on a single point. They believe that the letter of 
the Rev. Mr. Dickinson exposes a condition of things, as regards missionary 
appointment and in the Prudential Committee, which makes a nomination that 
ought to represent the so-called liberal wing of the Board practically 
nugatory. 

We cannot ask self-respecting men to sit merely as figure-heads, while their 
advice and counsel are neither desired nor regarded. Especially we cannot 
do so while those whom they are supposed to represent are excluded, as the 
instructions of the Board are interpreted by the Committee, from appointment 
to missionary service. Representation on the Committee without concession of 
a share in the characteristic work of the Board has no appreciable distinctive 
value, and it keeps up an appearance of comprehension and union which is 
misleading and harmful. 

While therefore we have the greatest respect for the gentleman named to 
take the place of Mr. Dickinson, we cannot assume the responsibility of ask- 
ing him to do so. We can see no use in a so-called liberal representation on 
the Prudential Committee, unless a return is made to the principle of compre- 
hension suggested by Dr. Storrs at the New York meeting, and to the recogni- 
tion that representation implies that those represented have equal rights to 
participation in missionary service. 

It might be possible for the Board to adopt a simple and comprehensive 
resolution establishing such rights, and we know such a resolution to have been 
suggested for this meeting [an allusion, apparently, to the substance of the 
resolutions embodied in the report of three members of the Committee on the 
Home Department, and printed above]. But if no such step is taken, we should 
prefer to see the Prudential Committee filled by men chosen exclusively by the 
so-called conservative wing. That wing has the power in the corporation, and it 
should assume the full responsibility. We therefore do not unite in recom- 
mending the name of Dr. McKenzie for election to the Prudential Committee. 
RowLanD HaAzarp. 
Davip N. Beacu. 
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The hour was so late that there was no opportunity for comment on 
the situation disclosed by Mr. Dickinson’s letter, and its recognition by 
the minority report. A ballot was taken, Dr. Little having previously 
declined to permit the use of his name, but the Board adjourned without 
waiting to hear the result. Friday morning it appeared that both Dr. 
Clark and Dr. Little had been elected, although both had absolutely 
declined to serve, the latter directly to the Board. Dr. Little adhered to 
his purpose. A telegram was received from Dr. McKenzie declining 
nomination. The nominating Committee, to whom the vacancies were re- 
committed, reported the names of Rev. Dr. Quint and Rev. John E. 
Tuttle. According to the published account of one who was present, 
there was much consternation at the presentation of the first of these 
two names. It was discovered at length that, as Dr. McKenzie had not 
declined his election, there was but one vacancy, and upon Dr. Storrs’s 
request that Dr. Clark’s name remain, the nominating Committee changed 
its report, and he was elected. A committee was appointed to persuade 
Dr. McKenzie to accept his election. Previously to these proceedings, 
the following resolution was introduced by Rev. H. A. Stimson : — 


* Resolved, That the Board reaffirms the rules of administration laid down 
by it at the annual meetings in New York and Minneapolis, and expects them 
to be applied in a spirit of liberality as well as of faithfulness to candidates for 
missionary service.” 


Upon Dr. Quint’s motion the words “as explained by the President in 
his original letter of acceptance ” were added to the resolution, and as 
thus amended, it was unanimously adopted and constitutes the rule of ap- 
pointments for the coming year. The point of the resolution is, that 
the modification of the Springfield decisions, in the interest of liberal- 
ism, at New York and Minneapolis should be raised to the second power. 
The more liberal rule is itself to be liberally interpreted. Upon this 
platform Dr. Storrs accepted his election to the presidency. 

This review of the proceedings suggests and sustains, we think, the 
following reasons for a continued and vigorous prosecution by the liberals 
of their efforts to change the management of the Board and widen its 
service and usefulness, 

1. The evident increase of dissatisfaction with the present policy. 
The record of the meeting is a proof of this. When the management of 
a corporation, with a strong majority behind it, finds its action called in 
question at almost every turn in a meeting practically under its own di- 
rection, when such expression of dissatisfaction with its policy is sponta- 
neous, springing up in unexpected quarters, irrepressible, when returned 
missionaries make declarations on its platforms which heretofore have been 
practically prohibited, when it is overwhelmingly defeated at one point 
and resorts to an evasion of the issue at another, when it elects to mem- 
bership on the Prudential Committee a distinguished liberal whom it 
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refused to accept for the same position in 1887, when in a sort of panic 
it eulogizes him and rises up en masse to entreat him to serve, lest its 
eatholicity, arraigned by a retiring member of the Committee, should be 
irretrievably discredited, and when, finally, it votes that its own rules, 
which had been affirmed the day before to be immutable, must be liber- 
ally interpreted, it is quite evident that we are farther along than just at 
the beginning of the end. 

2. Another indication in the same direction is the changed character 
of the policy of the management. It began as a contest for principle ; 
it has become one of reluctant concession, and has lost its grasp of clear 
and determinative principles. 

We have pointed this out, in a previous editorial article, in respect to 
doctrine. At the outset of the controversy the position was taken that 
the universal decisiveness of this life is a plain teaching of Sacred Serip- 
ture, and a necessary article of a missionary’s faith. It is now conceded 
that a candidate may hold that Scripture is not conclusive in its inculea- 
tions on this point, and that he may be an agnostic. At the same time 
strenuous effort is made to require candidates to refrain from drawing 
inevitable or probable inferences from the conceded Scriptural silence, and 
so to restrict their liberty of thought and utterance. As usual, rules di- 
vorced from principle run out into arbitrariness. We need not now dwell 
upon this phase of the history for we have fresher illustrations. The 
same thing in kind has just appeared in the management’s method of 
meeting the demand from the churches for a share in the selection of 
corporate members. At first the Board was declared to be independent 
of the churches. Then it eagerly sought and welcomed their fellowship, 
and this was the ground taken in the Home Secretary’s paper at the 
recent gathering. But before the meeting had proceeded far it was dis- 
covered that something more must be conceded, and accordingly the 
principle which underlies Dr. Alden’s paper, and for which a good deal 
can be said, was wholly ignored, and the issue was reduced to this, 
whether one fraction or a larger of the membership should be conceded 
to the Associations. Then, and nothing shows more clearly the absence 
of any guiding principle in the matter, after the churches were granted, 
out of regard to the Board’s dependence on them and desire to comply 
with their wishes, the right to name three fourths of the new members, 
the same Board refused to accept their doctrinal standards as its own, 
and thus re-asserted its absolute theological supremacy! The Committee 
becomes again a board of theological examiners uncontrolled by the 
standards of the churches as whose agents they act. 

The contention of the minority stands out in marked contrast. It 
springs from a principle, and its rules are the outcome of a principle. 
The Board itself long ago enunciated it in the often quoted declaration 
that it is not a“ theological court” but the agent of the churches that 
sustain it; it is formulated in the equally well-known statement of Pres- 
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ident Hopkins that the Prudential Committee is not a theological but a 
prudential committee; it throbs in Mr. Dickinson’s pain and grievance at 
finding, after six years of trial, that the “ opinions and methods” of the 
managers “ make the Board the missionary organ, not of the denomina- 
tion, but of a theological party.” The liberal party, if we must use for 
convenience the phrase, has a clear-cut conviction, and one that cannot 
enter into any compromises, of the right to recognition, as candidates for 
appointment, which springs directly and unqualifiedly from membership 
in the fellowship of the Congregational churches. All such persons, ac- 
cording to their position, whether as members of churches, or as Chris- 
tian ministers, have definite rights which such a society as the Board, in 
the relations now existing between it and the churches, is bound to 
respect, and there can be no end to the present contest until this principle 
shapes the rules and requirements for missionary appointment. When 
now one party over and over again abandons or ignores its own original 
principle for a policy of concessions to the other, and this has a principle 
which it cannot yield, and to which each concession is a tribute, there 
can be no doubt of the termination of the contest. In the long run a 
contention or movement has just so much strength as there is strength in 
its principles. And usually the measure of this strength appears in their 
control of those who represent them. 

3. We attach some importance to results already secured. What will 
be the effect of the new method of nominating corporate members can- 
not be predicted, nor how rapidly it will operate. No permanent plan 
is as yet adopted. Such revolutions, however, do not go backward. The 
prospect is, that the method by which a theological party has maintained 
its strength in the Board will no longer control elections as it has done. 
The correspondence recommended to the Prudential Committee respect- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Noyes is also a hopeful sign. Some significance 
attaches to the resolution that the rules of the Board in missionary ap- 
pointments are “ to be applied in a spirit of liberality.” We think, how- 
ever, that the chief value of these words resides in the evidence they 
afford that the Board begins to feel the pressure of the Christian opinion 
which has been more and more distinctly expressing itself adversely to 
its policy. Perhaps if another case like that of Mr. Covell were to 
arise the hands of Dr. Storrs would be strengthened by such a resolution. 
But we do not anticipate much from it. An incident of the discussion 
upon it will sufficiently explain our reason. A speaker pressed the ques- 
tion as to what was meant by these words, “a spirit of liberality.” No 
answer was vouchsafed. A member of the Committee, however, denied 
with evident sincerity that the Committee had acted otherwise! That is, 
the management supposes that its past action is in accordance with the 
terms of this resolution ! 


The result which gives us most hope is of another sort, and deserves 
distinct notice. 
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4. The chief result, and the chief ground of hope for something better, 
is this: we have at last clear issues. 

We owe this preéminently to the self-sacrificing and noble spirit shown 
by Rev. Charles A. Dickinson. We have known something of the 
pressure put upon conscientious scholars, priests, and bishops in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, at the time of the promulgation of the Vatican 
decree, to keep silence for the peace of the church. We have entered 
into Luther’s sufferings under similar conditions. We appreciate the 
difference in duration, in exposures, in circumstances, in magnitude, be- 
tween those pressures and the one which we witnessed in the case of Mr. 
Dickinson ; but we doubt whether at any given moment the strain was 
beyond comparison severer in the earlier than in this latest instance of a 
true and noble heroism. When a distinguished scholar, familiar with the 
condition of things at the Rooms, read the letter from Mr. Dickinson 
which we have published in the account of the proceedings, he said, 
quoting Martin Luther, “The truth has been spoken at Augsburg.” The 
Committee asked for no investigation. The personal denial of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Dickinson were doubtless sincere, but they do not 
offset such charges. It is quite possible for good men to become so far 
identified with particular interests and methods, and so habituated to re- 
gard them as right and necessary, as to lose their power of impartial 
judgment respecting them. We deeply regret that there has been any 
occasion for such an expression as that contained in the second part of 
Mr. Dickinson’s letter. We have preferred, hitherto, to rest our oppo- 
sition to the present administration of the Board on grounds of principle, 
and to conduct it apart from personalities. We hoped that the with- 
holding of the results of the investigations of the Committee of Nine 
would prove to have been wise, that the administration would recognize 
the generosity with which it was treated, and would learn the lesson that 
was intended without disclosures that would have been unpleasant. The 
contrary has proved true. Mr. Dickinson has deemed it necessary to 
speak plainly, and his testimony cannot, we believe, be gainsaid. Unless 
there are changes beyond what present indications make probable, Mr. 
Dickinson’s testimony will prove itself more and more clearly to 
have been wise and even necessary, and there will be an increased de- 
mand for a more thorough change in the personnel of the manage- 
ment than has been anticipated. There are members of the Prudential 
Committee, if accounts which we deem thoroughly trustworthy are true, 
who are morally incapable of a fair and just judgment of the opinions 
and merits of men who otherwise examined would be deemed acceptable 
candidates. In published statements or in private utterances, they show 
that they are governed by prejudice. We do not object to them as conser- 
vatives; we believe that they should be retired from the Committee for 
moral incapacity to discharge aright the duties of their high office. And 
it would not surprise us if the second part of Mr. Dickinson’s letter 
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should have a salutary effect, — if not, as we could most ardently de- 
sire, in such searchings of heart on the part of some members of the 
Committee as would bring about the needed change without their removal, 
—at least in increasing the strength of the public opinion which will 
eventually demand and secure a reconstruction of the official manage- 
ment. 

However this may be, — and we gladly leave a side of the present 
issue which is distressing, and could only have been turned to the light 
by a man so gentle and charitable as Mr. Dickinson under the deepest 
sense of duty to the Board and the cause of missions, — there can be no 
question of the significance of the opening and closing paragraphs of 
his letter, and of the issues as thus presented. Is the Board to repre- 
sent in its missionary aim and methods the churches which sustain it? 
Is it possible for them to remain contented with an administration which 
pronounces their creeds insufficient, which denies, to those baptized and 
educated in them, and representing their beliefs and their spirit, partici- 
pation in missionary service, which asks their fellowship and their con- 
tributions, and excludes their sons and daughters, their teachers and 
pastors, from union in work ? 

We would particularly call attention to what Mr. Dickinson and the 
minority report from Mr. Hazard and Mr. Beach say of the failure to 
secure what is needed of the kind of representation on the Committee, 
which, since the meeting at New York, has been conceded to the liberals. 
It is a representation under “restrictions” which make it inoperative. 
It is a nominal representation, not a real one —that is, precisely what 
liberalism stands for is unrepresented, is absolutely excluded. This is 
not understood, and we must add, long as this article is proving, a few 
words in explanation. 

In affairs between men exercising common rights the principle is estab- 
lished of government by majority. The minority has the right to influ- 
ence by speech and act. It is its duty to modify what might otherwise 
become purely partisan. It seems to be a natural analogy that the liberal 
minority in the Board should be contented with a minority representa- 
tion on the Prudential Committee, and should desire its representatives to 
contribute all in their power by advice and counsel to its discussions and 
conclusions. But there is a fundamental fallacy in this reasoning. It 
overlooks the fact that the Board —as its instructions are understood by 
the majority of the Committee, and as the Board by its action has given 
these brethren occasion and, we fear, right to understand — denies to its 
entire liberal constituency, churches, pastors, theological students, young 
men and women baptized and trained in Congregational churches and 
schools, and loyal to the standards of the denomination, participation 
in foreign missionary service. This is not a refusal of privilege merely, 
it is a denial of R1GHTs, rights among the dearest and most precious of 
consecrated men and women. The conservative members sit on the 
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Committee, and represent conservative interests. Appointments are made 
freely from their wing of the denomination. What do the liberal mem- 
bers represent? Whose appointment can they secure? By the instruc- 
tions of the Board, as understood hitherto, their entire constituency is 
excluded from representation in what is the aim and end of all, the ap- 
pointment of missionaries. A representative is appointed, and his con- 
stituency is outlawed. It is not a matter of majority and minority, as where 
common rights are enjoyed and on this basis. The Committee has be- 
come a representation of only one portion of the denomination, one 
“wing” of the constituency of the Board, with a few liberals present to 
render the administration, within these restrictions, such aid and support 
as they can. And this obvious injustice, and as respects representation, 
complete travesty of every principle of representation, is used to delude 
men into the belief that the administration is comprehensive and 
catholic. 

In order that liberals should sit with the Committee in any representa- 
tive capacity, the fundamental right of those whom they represent to 
participation in missionary work should be fully conceded. 

This is the present issue, and Mr. Dickinson deserves commendation, 
gratitude, and support in his effort to make the issue plain and unmistak- 
able. We cannot doubt the result when the question is once fairly and 
fully before the Congregational churches. 

The criticism of the management of the Board which we have been 
constrained to express has but one object, the increase of its power and 
usefulness as an agent of the churches in the conduct of foreign missions. 
Our chief contention is for men and women who are excluded from ser- 
vice. We believe that those who read what we have written in the 
spirit which prompts it will accept it throughout as a testimony to our 
earnest desire for the highest efficiency and prosperity of the Board in 
its great and noble work. We deeply regret that the reply of Dr. 
Plumb, published in the Boston “ Evening Traveller” of October 12, 
only affords hhew evidence of the necessity of such criticism, and of the 
insufficiency of verbal pledges that the rules of the Board will be applied 
“in a spirit of liberality.” 


THE DISMISSAL OF THE ANDOVER CASE. 


THE announcement that the Board of Visitors would meet at Andover 
on the first day of September fora rehearing of the charges against Pro- 
fessor Smyth created no little surprise, as it had been supposed that the 
decree of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, setting aside the 
decision of the visitors, was final in respect to those charges. Public in- 
terest was not excited, however, for it seemed scarcely conceivable that 
the visitors would allow the case to be reopened and another course of 
prolonged litigation pursued. The dismissal of the case on the 6th of 
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September was therefore in accordance with general expectation, and 
was almost unanimously approved. It may perhaps have been best that 
the charges should be dismissed by the board before which they were 
originally brought, so that there should remain no possible opportunity 
for an attack on the seminary at any future time by a revival of the old 
charges. At all events, the charges have been set aside beyond hope of 
recall. The decision may be found printed in full in this number of the 
“Review.” As the “ Andover case ” thus disappears, the editors of the 
‘“‘ Review,” against whom the charges were originally made, may be 
allowed to offer a few comments on the decision by which the complaints 
preferred in 1886 have at length been dismissed. 

The three reasons for this final decision must meet with general ap- 
proval. These reasons are: the length of time since the charges were 
made, the injustice of condemning one and acquitting four persons on 
precisely the same evidence, and the hindrance which pending charges 
present to a proper discharge of visitatorial duties. The first reason 
means that the teaching of the professors cannot be ascertained by an 
examination of the teaching six years ago, and that itis better to inquire 
concerning the present instruction. The second reason is as forcible a 
statement as could have been made respecting the injustice of the dis- 
crimination against one out of five professors ; “a necessary and inevitable 
prejudice was awakened against the equity and the reasonableness of the 
adjudication made.” Such language fully justifies the indignation we 
felt at the injustice of the decision and the efforts we made to prove par- 
tiality and prejudice. The board of visitors, when that absurd decision 
was first proclaimed, could not have been unaware that there would be a 
necessary and inevitable prejudice on the part of all fair-minded men. 
That action was more unjust than the exclusion of the trustees. The 
Supreme Court expressed astonishment at the injustice of the exclusion 
in the following emphatic language: “It is inconceivable that a board 
of visitors intending to be governed by principles of justice should for a 
moment think of refusing the managing body a hearing in 4 case where 
the proceedings are directly against it to set aside its action.” The same 
language is applicable to the unfair discrimination; “ it is inconceivable 
that a board of visitors intending to be governed by principles of justice 
should for a moment think of ” removing one professor and acquitting 
four professors on identical charges. To have proceeded any farther in 
the prosecution of the one thus condemned would have been an injustice 
more flagrant and unpardonable (if that were possible) than the original 
decision. We honor the present board for admitting the injustice in 
unmistakable terms, and for doing all in their power to condemn and 
atone for it. The third reason is cogent against future prosecutions. If 
this complaint while pending operated “as a barrier to that more direct 
and current supervision of the affairs of the seminary as a whole which 
has been indicated as a duty recognized by the visitatorial board, and 
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especially to those amicable methods which should take precedence of 
all others,” then for all future time methods of complaint, prosecuted 
by outside parties, requiring the employment of legal counsel and the 
publicity of a trial, and involving the delays of the law, should be re- 
linquished, for such proceedings must always be a barrier to direct super- 
vision and amicable methods. The confession of the inadequacy of the 
mode of trial adopted and of its tendency to hinder rather than to pro- 
mote the office of the visitors, coming as the last word in the final dis- 
position of this case, stands as a warning to their successors not to “ em- 
ploy,” “permit,” or “authorize ” complainants to do what they can do 
and should do themselves. This admission of the obstructive effect of 
procedure through complainants is reinforced by a further admission which 
strikes a fatal blow at the method, and which is made in connection with 
the first reason; “ perhaps also, the allegations themselves (not being 
framed under the eye of the visitors, as it may be they ought to have 
been in a case where the visitors were to be the responsible party in a 
visitatorial procedure) were not entirely adapted to the end in view.” 
That is a plain suggestion to all their successors not to allow irresponsible 
complainants to frame charges and bring accusations upon which those 
who are really responsible shall base their decisions. It is claimed in 
another part of the decision that the visitors had a legal right to employ 
the complainants and to proceed as they did, but the admission is freely 
made that, as judged by experience, the method is fatally defective. 
The very assurance given to the complainants, as they are bowed out of 
court, that their labor has not been useless, is unaccompanied sby any 
definite indication of the value of the service rendered, and plainly 
implies that there may be grave doubts whether any useful purpose what- 
ever has been promoted. If information shall at any future time be 
lodged against the professors, or suspicions expressed, which convince 
the visitors that investigation should be made, there would seem to be no 
room for doubt that intermediary agencies will be dispensed with, and 
that the visitors will ascertain by their own inquiry, or, if need be, by a 
formal hearing, the professors and trustees being the only parties, pre- 
cisely what beliefs are maintained and inculcated. 

It is gratifying that the visitors declared their confidence in the honesty 
of the professors. They do not in the least suspect the conscientiousness 
of those who have so often been accused of intentional dishonesty. Their 
confidence is expressed in the reference to Professor Smyth’s renewed 
assent to the creed since the charges were made; “that person, more- 
over, has, since the date of the amended complaint, again subscribed to 
the creed of the seminary, as required by the statutes... a creed 
which this learned and Christian gentleman must be supposed to have 
taken intelligently.” 

The effect of the dismissal of the case is the same for Professor Smyth 
as the effect of the decision which acquitted his colleagues. That de- 
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cision was that none of the charges are sustained. The dismissal of 
the complaint against Professor Smyth is to the same effect, that none of 
the charges are sustained. 

In every respect which has now been mentioned, the decision of the 
visitors only carried into effect the judgment which the churches and 
the public as a whole had already and long ago reached. 





The legal portion of the decision is of less interest to the public, yet it 
may without impropriety be referred to for the purpose of indicating the 
different interpretations put upon the statutes of the seminary by the 
trustees and the visitors. 

It is agreed on both sides that, under the power of general visitation, 
the opinions and teaching of the professors may be directly investigated 
by the visitors at any annual meeting, and that if this investigation should 
take on a formal character, the trustees, whose agents the professors 
are, would be parties in interest entitled to be heard; also, that an in- 
formal inquiry must be followed by such formal hearing before a profes- 
sor can be removed or admonished. Appeal could then be taken to the 
Supreme Judicial Court from a decision adverse either to the professors 
or the trustees. This power of the visitors seems ample for all purposes 
of knowledge concerning the beliefs and instruction of the professors. 

In addition, the visitors have appellate power, under which they can 
revise or overrule decisions of the trustees upon appeal by a professor, 
a student, or any one of the trustees. The board of visitors thus be- 
comes @ court, before which the parties in interest, and no others, appear. 
The trustees contend that specific charges against any professor or student 
cannot be brought before the visitors unless they have first been brought 
before the trustees, and furthermore, that only persons having legal 
rights in the seminary can bring charges and prosecute them before the 
trustees. It is maintained that the board of visitors sits as a court only 
in cases of appeal from decisions of the trustees. This interpretation 
of the statutes, the trustees maintain, gives a harmonious relation be- 
tween the two boards by a regular order of appeal, and affords ample 
opportunity to investigate directly the beliefs and teaching of the pro- 
fessors. It might even be assumed that when visitatorial investigation 
gives reason for further proceeding by formal action, it is the duty of 
the visitors first to send the case to the trustees, and to take the initia- 
tive only when the trustees have refused to act. Such is apparently the 
meaning intended in the recent decision of the Supreme Court: “The 
power and duty to remove a professor who teaches doctrines contrary to 
the statutes is in the trustees, and if they see fit not to remove one who 
is charged with teaching erroneously, the visitors may take original pro- 
ceedings for that purpose.” ‘The trustees must first have acted, or have 
definitely refused to act, in the case of one who is charged with teaching 
erroneously, and so charged by those who have a right to prefer charges 
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and not by general rumor, before the visitors can hear the case as a tri- 
bunal with parties litigant before them. 

In the recent action the visitors were to all intents and purposes a court 
acting in a judicial capacity. From the first the forms of legal procedure 
were adopted, opposing parties appeared, lawyers were employed, and 
evidence was submitted. Such a course, as the trustees think, should 
have been resorted to only after the charges had been made before the 
trustees, or after the visitors had referred the case to them and they had 
refused to act. The trustees further say that the complainants have no 
such relation to the seminary as gave them a right to prefer charges and 
appear as litigants. This was admitted by the complainants in argu- 
ment. 

The visitors maintain that they were proceeding under the power of 
general visitation at an adjourned annual meeting, that the complain- 
ants were employed by them merely to give information, and that they 
had a right to proceed in that way, although they acknowledge that the 
method has proved inadequate. But if they did not sit as a court and 
act in their judicial capacity, it is not easy to imagine what difference 
there would be when they do sit as a court. The methods were certainly 
very like those of a judicial body, in hearing complainants and the law- 
yers of complainants, and in employing the very same lawyers after- 
wards to defend the action of the visitors before the Supreme Court. 
Even when defining the standing of the complainants in the last decision 
the visitors refer to them as “formal” complainants, and as now re- 
lieved from the further “ prosecution ” of the complaint. 

We cannot refrain from noticing a mistaken application of two citations 
from the decree of the court. One is the citation just referred to. It is 
used as a claim for original jurisdiction without any previous action of the 
trustees, whereas the citation admits the right of the visitors to take origi- 
nal proceedings only “ if the trustees see fit not to remove a professor 
who is charged with teaching erroneously.” The other inapposite cita- 
tion is used to support their opinion that any form of proceeding may be 
taken, provided only the trustees have a hearing. The citation reads: 
“The form of the proceeding is immaterial; if the visitors are in fact 
seeking to revise the action of the managers by virtue of their supervisory 
power, the managers should have an opportunity to be heard.” What 
the court means is, that in all kinds of action which affect the interests 
of the seminary, the trustees, as the responsible board, should be heard. 
The court had said that almost everything which comes within the juris- 
diction of a board of visitors involves a trial of the managing board, 
that although the visitors may be dealing with a single person or agent, 
their action will directly affect the institution itself, so that whether in a 
genera! or a special visitation, an inquiry, an investigation, or an appeal, 
the trustees should be heard, and concludes with the sentence cited: 
“The form is immaterial,” etc., that is, it makes no difference what the 
action is, the trustees must be heard in all cases. 
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We hope it will be a long time before there is any occasion to raise 
these legal questions again. But we think it would have been a gain 
to the seminary if the visitors had decided against such modes of pro- 
cedure as have been employed, and in favor of limiting legal trials to 
cases of appeal. Their power of visitation is ample, and judicial power 
properly goes with the review of decisions rendered by the other board. 
When a board is so small, a single personal variation may change its char- 
acter entirely, and it is therefore all the more important that it should 
claim no more power than it is clearly entitled to. Above all, asthe mem- 
bers of the board are chosen with especial regard to their theological 
knowledge, two of the three to be clergymen of distinguished talents and 
piety, it was unquestionably intended by the founders that the visitors them- 
selves, and no others, should investigate the teachings of the professors, 
and that any judgment they might render should be based upon their 
own inquiry and examination rather than upon the charges and testimony 
of irresponsible complainants. 


THE DECISION OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 


AT the late session of the adjourned annual meeting and visitation 
of the Board of Visitors, held on Thursday last, for the purpose of a 
hearing on the amended complaint against Professor Egbert C. Smyth, 
Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, the Visitors were met by various exceptions to jurisdiction in this 


case, presented on the part of Professor Smyth and of the Trustees of 
the Seminary, some of which exceptions were formally argued on that 
occasion, and all of which are oa file before us. To all of these excep- 
tions, whether formally argued or filed, the Board has endeavored to 
give the careful attention which the gravity of the interests in issue and 
the high character of the parties presenting them seem justly to demand. 
The exceptions and answers of Professor Smyth and of the Trustees 
are nearly identical in substance, though differing somewhat in phrase- 
ology and in the order of their numerical presentation. It will conduce 
to brevity and clearness to associate together in this consideration of 
them similar exceptions in both documents, however separately enumer- 
ated. 

Exception 7 of Professor Smyth’s answer, and Exception 7 of the 
answer of the Trustees, though differing in language, are substantially 
one in declaring the unconstitutionality of the Visitatorial Board of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and the invalidity of any proceeding by the 
Visitors in said office. This point seems to have been fully met in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the Murdock case (7 Pick. 303, and 
12 Pick. 243), and more explicitly in the recent case of Egbert C. Smyth, 
appellant, versus the Visitors of the Theological Institution in Andover : 
the Trustees of Phillips Academy versus the Attorney-General and 
others. The Court in the latter of these cases definitely declared: “ It 
is contended by the appellant in the former case, and by the plaintiff 
in the latter case, that the provision for a Board of Visitors in the asso- 
ciate statutes is inconsistent with the act of incorporation of the Trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy, and invalid, and that the statute of 1823, 
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chap. 250, incorporating the Board of Visitors, is unconstitutional and 
void. We are of opinion that this contention is not well founded. 
While by the original act the Trustees are constituted the sole visitors 
of the corporation, we think it is not inconsistent with the design of 
the founders of the academy that they should accept and manage, 
under the authority of a legislative act, donations for a different but 
kindred purpose, and should permit supervision of their conduct in this 
department by a Board of Visitors appointed by the donors. The validity 
of these statutes and of the act incorporating the Board of Visitors 
seems to have been settled by adjudications of this court.” 

Exception 5 of Professor Smyth’s answer and Exception 5 of the 
Trustees’ answer are identical in the substance of their affirmation that 
the “ Visitors have no original jurisdiction to proceed upon this or any 
complaint against a professor in said institution.” But here again the 
objection is met (not to speak of other arguments against it) by the plain 
declaration of the Supreme Court in the case recently heard before it, 
that “if the Trustees see fit not to remove a professor who is charged 
with teaching erroneously, the Visitors may take original proceedings for 
that purpose.” Confirmatory of this view is the declaration of the Chief 
Justice in his dissenting opinion in the same case speaking of his asso- 
ciates, “it is conceded by the majority of the court that the Visitors 
had original jurisdiction to hear and determine the complaint.” 

In regard to Exception 4 of Professor E. C. Smyth’s answer, which is 
substantially identical with Exception 1 of the Trustees’ answer, and which 
affirms that Messrs. Wellman and Lanphear “show no right to bring or 
prosecute said complaint,” and that “the Visitors cannot entertain any 
complaint against any professor of this institution, because said Messrs. 
Wellman and Lanphear are not parties in interest,” and have no right 
to “promote the office of Visitors ” in this institution, this Board feels 
constrained to hold, 

1. That Messrs. Wellman and Lanphear are not before this Board by 
any right of appeal for redress of action by the governing Board of the 
Theological Institution in Andover, nor does this Board conceive of this 
present procedure as one under the visitatorial power to redress grievances 
on appeal, commonly recognized by the laws of ecclesiastical procedure. 

2. That in the view of this Board it is immaterial to the present pro- 
cedure whether this action be regarded as an exercise of that right and 
power of general visitation recognized as possessed by all Visitatorial 
Boards under the rules of general visitatorial procedure, or of a right 
and power of a special visitation possessed by this Board under the par- 
ticular statutes establishing its authority in this institution in Andover ; 
which special power and right both as to time and object of exercise 
seem to be conferred by articles 14, 16, and 20 of the Associate Statutes 
in this institution. This Board holds that the hearing of the complaint, 
whether viewed as the exercise of one or the other right and power above 
specified, was, if the Board chose to listen to the complaint, within its 
full competency. 

It is obvious that under usual circumstances the cause leading to the 
initiation of any action by the Visitors will be allegations concerning the 
state of the Seminary or charges against its professors or governors 
brought to the attention of the Visitors from some external source. 
What that source may be is immaterial. Nor is any exact form of pro- 
cedure essential in the investigation of charges brought to the attention 
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of this Board so long as all parties in interest are given full opportunity 
to be heard thereon. This point is made sufficiently clear in the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of this Commonwealth. The Court, through 
Chief Justice Shaw, speaking of proceedings according to ecclesiastical 
law, said in the Murdock case (12 Pick. 263) : “ It is not to be insisted on 
that in exercising the powers vested in a new jurisdiction, where no forms 
are prescribed, any precise course as to form must be followed.” And 
the same Court recently affirmed in the case of Egbert C. Smyth against 
the Visitors of the Theological Institution in Andover, speaking of the 
exercise of the visitatorial capacity: ‘The form of the proceeding is 
immaterial. If the Visitors are in fact seeking to revise the action of 
the Managers by virtue of their supervisory power, the Managers should 
have an opportunity to be heard.” This Board, therefore, holds that at a 
regular Annual Visitation statements and allegations were brought to its 
attention affecting the beliefs and inculcations of several professors in 
this Seminary, and that, as an orderly result of these allegations then 
presented, charges of a serious nature, involving the views of one or 
more of the said professors, were by its permission specifically laid 
before it. This statement constitutes a sufficient reply to the Exception 
numbered 6 in the Trustees’ answer, that proceedings before the Visitors 
were not instituted at an annual meeting. 

The Board also holds, that it was within its competency to direct an 
investigation into the nature and truth of such charges, and to ascertain 
their validity by any fair and lawful method. One such fair and lawful 
method, if the Board saw fit to use it, was to listen to proofs and argu- 
ments from the persons styled the Complainants, and that it was within 
the competence of this Board to grant them, thus and to this extent, a 
hearing in support of their allegations and charges. Such investigation 
was had, and it is the opinion of this Board that, so far as this aspect of 
the matter is concerned, it was originated and conducted in the exercise of 
its constitutional authority. The Board recognizes and cheerfully bows to 
the opinion of the Supreme Court that its proceedings were imperfect for 
failure to admit the Trustees also to a hearing in the case, but it fails to 
discern any fatal error or imperfection in choosing that method, among 
others which might have been chosen, which admitted the so-styled Com- 
plainants to a hearing in the investigation which the Board authorized 
and conducted. 

Passing to the exception in Professor Smyth’s answer (a point not 
raised in the answer of the Trustees), that the Visitors have no jurisdic- 
tion to proceed upon the amended complaints, because, before filing the 
complaint or any proceedings before the Visitors, similar proceedings, re- 
sulting in a favorable judgment, had been instituted before the Trustees, 
it is sufficient to reply that the objection seems to be founded on a mis- 
apprehension of what the proceedings before the Trustees were. The 
only proceedings before the Trustees were a request by one of the Trus- 
tees that the Trustees ask the Visitors to investigate, not that the Trustees 
investigate themselves, and no further action was taken by the Trustees 
till after specific charges against Professor Smyth had been filed and 
answer had been made. So that the vote passed by the Visitors October 
26, 1886, when the Visitors first answered this objection, seems to have 
been accurately true: “That no proceeding was pending before the 
Board of Trustees for the same alleged offense.” 

In regard to the first exception in the answer of Professor Smyth, 
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which is also in substance the second of the Trustees’, that the amended 
complaint is not now before this Visitatorial Board, but was set aside, 
and not remitted by the Supreme Court to this Board for further hear- 
ing, the Board would answer, that by the Public Statutes of Massachu- 
setts, chap. 153, section 15, it is the law of this Commonwealth that 
when there is an appeal or exceptions in all causes which are carried to 
the full bench, the case itself remains in the court appealed from, and 
only the questions of law excepted to are transferred to the law court. 

tq The second exception of Professor Smyth’s answer is in substance the 
fourth of the Trustees’, and alleges that this Board “cannot now enter- 
tain jurisdiction of said amended complaint, because they have already 
heard the same and decreed against the respondent thereon, ... by 
reason whereof this Board have prejudged the case and are incompetent 
now to take up and proceed with a new trial.” 

In answer the Board replies, that the reason assigned by the Court 
for setting aside the finding of the previous hearing was, in substance, its 
imperfection in not being based upon the evidence and arguments of all 
parties in interest. The Court says: “On questions so difficult that mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors were divided in opinion at the close of the 
hearing, we cannot say in the present case that a different result might 
not have been reached if the Trustees had been heard.” We cannot 
conceive that this Board is incapacitated from impartially hearing a case 
in which a mistrial has been adjudged for want of a full hearing of the 
case, any more than a civil court is disqualified for a similar cause. It 
is every-day experience for a lower court which has been adjudged in 
error by a court of superior authority to rehear a cause before the same 
judges, and even in cases where the judges sit without the intervention 
of a jury, the only requirement being that it be heard in the light of 
errors pointed out and the admission of the full and proper evidence 
bearing upon it. 

4% The fifth exception of Professor Smyth’s answer, and which is also 
the third of the answer of the Trustees, that “ not all the surviving Com- 
plainants in the amended complaint” have “ joined in the present pro- 
ceedings for a retrial thereof, but only two of them,” was not urged in 
argument, and is deemed by this Board wholly immaterial. 

| In regard to Exception 8 in the answer of.-Professor E. C. Smyth, 
which does not appear in the Trustees’ answer, alleging that the statutes 
of the Theological Institution in Andover “ give to the Visitors power to 
proceed against a professor in said institution” only “for misbehavior, 
heterodoxy, incapacity, or neglect of the duties of his office, and that 
none of these things is charged against” the said Professor Smyth in 
the amended complaint, this Board would reply, that the exception 
raised seems to overlook the manifest fact that both the second and the 
third charges of the amended complaint explicitly affirm that the profes- 
sor in question is not “orthodox; ” while the fourth charge undertakes 
to set forth the particulars of what it styles “his heterodoxy ;” that, 
furthermore, the charges in said complaint have always been understood 
to be equivalent to an allegation of heterodoxy within the meaning of 
the statutes of the Theological Institution, and that whatever phraseology 
may be used to designate the allegations of the complaint, they plainly 
constitute such a charge, the truth or falsity of which was the very sub- 
ject of the investigation conducted by this Board. 

The Board, therefore, unable to find in the answer of Professor Smyth 
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or of the Trustees any adequate ground for dismissing the complaint, 
feels compelled to overrule each and every one of the exceptions raised 
as incapable of sufficient support. 

But while giving its attention to and its judgment upon these excep- 
tions, so as to prevent any misapprehension as to the Board’s understand- 
ing of its powers and of the legal position of this case in reference 
thereto, the Visitors feel that there are larger and moral questions in- 
volved in its further consideration which must decide the course of the 
Board. This Board is bound to have in view not merely any immediate 
and particular case, but the wider welfare of this institution considered 
in its relations to the work it is established to do. The best interests of 
the Seminary are to be paramount. It does not follow that because the 
case may legally proceed it ought to proceed. 

It must be remembered that this amended complaint was dated No- 
vember 8, 1886, and that the burden of such complaint claimed that the 
respondent held and maintained certain alleged errors nearly six years ago. 
An adverse decision would now merely assert that to have been a fact. 
The present condition of affairs is not involved in the specific question at 
issue. It cannot be assumed that a complaint formulated at the present 
time would be either in form or substance identical with the one now be- 
fore us. Perhaps, also, the allegations themselves (not being framed 
under the eye of the Visitors, as it may be they ought to have been in a 
case where the Visitors were to be the responsible party in a visitatorial 
procedure) were not entirely adapted to the end in view. 

It has a moral bearing, furthermore, that upon the former hearing upon 
verbally the same complaint then made against five professors alike, and 
upon the same evidence in all the cases, four of the accused were acquitted, 
and one (the present respondent) was condemned. ‘That this infelicity 
arose from a conjunction of circumstances within the Board itself does not 
affect the bearing of the fact. The conditions of that result have never 
been generally understood, and a necessary and inevitable prejudice was 
awakened against the equity and the reasonableness of the adjudication 
made. 

The issue is now narrowed to a single person, and does not comprehend 
the theological status of the Seminary asa whole. That person, moreover, 
has, since the date of the amended complaint, again subscribed to the 
creed of the Seminary as required by the statutes; a creed which this 
learned and Christian gentleman must be supposed to have taken intelli- 
gently. 

The Visitors are not disposed to ignore the great trust to which they 
have been called. They have been charged by the will of the Founders 
with great responsibilities. While empowered to examine into all depart- 
ments of this institution and to rectify any maladministration which they 
may find by comparing such administration with the statutes, the char- 
acter of the doctrinal teaching lies at the foundation of the Seminary. 

The Founders prescribed a creed, prepared with the greatest care, 
whose system of truth as held by themselves they determined should be 
forever maintained identically the same, and for the teaching of which 
they gave large endowments. They provided that all persons appointed 
to teach upon their foundations, and deriving support therefrom, should 
conform to the doctrinal system thus established. This system is the 
standard of the Seminary. The Visitors are held to its maintenance in 
their official action, and are required to see that all inculcations of pro- 
fessors and all instructions in the class-room conform thereto. 
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It is agreed by professors and Trustees alike that it is the duty of the 
Visitors to make full visitatorial investigations at proper times and in 
lawful methods, and it is also agreed that the direct visitatorial power is 
ample for such investigation and for carrying into effect the purpose of 
the Founders. This Board is glad to have been so repeatedly and em- 
phatically assured in the public procedures of this hearing by representa- 
tives of the Trustees, as well as by the president of the faculty, of an 
unhesitating welcome, and has been promised all possible aid, whenever 
it shall inquire into the spirit, aims, methods, and substance of instruc- 
tion. 

The Complainants have never asked redress for any alleged personal 
wrong. It appears that their original purpose was solely to lay before 
the Visitors information which might suggest the propriety and need of 
particular examination by the Visitors themselves, and that these brethren 
were, by unexpected circumstances, reluctantly made formal Complainants, 
in which capacity they have exhibited, under very trying circumstances, a 
conscientious devotion to their Christian convictions deserving the highest 
respect. The task has been a laborious and thankless one. No wrong, 
however, will be done to them, nor will their labor have been useless, 
should they be relieved from the further prosecution of this complaint. 

To some extent the present complaint operates as a barrier to that 
more direct and current supervision of the affairs of the Seminary as a 
whole which has been indicated as a duty recognized by the Visitatorial 
Board, and especially to those amicable methods which should take pre- 
cedent of all others. 

Such more immediate and direct conduct of visitatorial inquiry, the 
Board cherishes the hope, might to some extent at least avoid the inter- 
position of technicalities which so often result in preventing or thwarting 
a judgment on the real merits of the case. 

In the peculiar condition, therefore, where this protracted case is now 
found, and in its evident inadequacy to advance the interests of the Semi- 
nary, and in the unlikeliness that this isolated case would be productive of 
good by further proceedings, and in the belief that the Visitors can better 
fulfill their responsibilities by other methods within their power, this 
Board decides — without thereby expressing any opinion upon the merits 
of the case —that the amended complaint now pending against Egbert 
C. Smyth, Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History, be dismissed. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


A Few weeks ago England was in" the throes of a general election, 
with its attendant excitements and disappointments, its disarrangement 
of business and general feeling of uncertainty. A hundred years ago 
and more Rousseau said that the British nation was not free, except 
when at a general election it had no Parliament to tyrannize over it. 
There is just this much truth in Rousseau’s saying, that every general 
election gives hopes of larger and wider liberty, which are generally 
less than fully realized. In the present Parliament friends of religious 
liberty will have plenty of work to do, and friends of “‘ economic liberty,” 
as the “eight hours’ day ” advocates like to call themselves, will strive 
hard to advance their cause. 
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One aspect of the election results is, that in Wales and Scotland, where 
the disestablishment of the Church was one of the most prominent issues, 
Liberalism has been victorious, gaining many seats, while in England, 
where a majority of Conservatives are returned, the disestablishment 
question was entirely in the background; at the 1885 election disestab- 
lishment of the English Church was a burning issue, and a majority of 
Liberals were returned for England also. Without doubt, the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales will come soon after Home Rule for 
Ireland has been brought before the new Parliament; thirty-one of the 
Welsh members are in favor of it, only three are against it. 

The growth in popular favor of “economic liberty,” by which the 
collectivist Liberals understand the control of capitalist forces, in order 
to improve the condition of the workers, and by shortening hours of labor 
and other measures to win for them a larger share of recompense, has 
been one of the features of the contest; the recognition of this by the 
Liberal leaders is implied in the appointment of Mr. Asquith, a brilliant 
younger lawyer and a collectivist Liberal, as Home Secretary, and of 
Mr. Arthur Acland, another Liberal of the younger school, to another 
post in the Cabinet. In England, the chief group of Liberal victories 
was in London, where the so-called “ London programme,” a policy of 
municipal reform and labor legislation, attracted many votes. 

As to the future of the new Parliament, he will be a shrewd man who 
dare venture on a definite prophecy ; its hope lies in the possibility of 
its passing measures of social reform, its chief danger is in its allowing 
it to be said with any justice that the constitutional change of a Home 
Rule measure necessitates the delay of all remedial legislation. 

As an episode of the electoral struggle, it is sad to have to admit that, 
in spite of our stringent Corrupt Practices Act, there has been a large 
amount of more or less indirect corruption; it is understood that the 
brewers had a fund of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, which was 
used to support those candidates (almost entirely Conservatives) who 
would oppose temperance legislation. It is undoubtedly the fact that in 
thousands of beer-houses, liquor was sold during the election at a price 
so far below what is usual that it was practically given away. Mr. John 
Morley’s defeat at Newcastle, which, followed as it was by a second con- 
test and a brilliant victory within a few weeks, was one of the surprises 
of the polls, was due, more than to his opposition to the Eight Hours’ 
movement, to his having been very outspoken recently in favor of tem- 
perance reform. A prominent incident of the Newcastle election was a 
placard issued by Mr. Morley’s political opponents, asking : “‘ Who would 
prevent workingmen from having any beer at all? Mr. John Morley. 
Who would take care that he did not go without his own? Mr. John 
Morley.” The same questions, with names changed to suit the various 
constituencies, were posted all about the country at the election. 


The Bishop of Chester, Dr. Jayne, desires reformers‘ to approach the 
temperance and drink problem from a new point of view. His plan, 
which has been widely discussed, is that the County Councils should 
either provide, or see that others provide, that places where intoxicating 
liquors are sold should not be places where nothing but drink is to be 
had, but places of rest, refreshment, and recreation; thus seats and 
tables, books and journals, games and temperance drinks, along with 
eatables, would have to be forthcoming. This plan would make enemies 
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of the brewers and the strict temperance people, and the cost and change 
entailed would be great ; the suggestion, therefore, is not likely to succeed. 
It is a pity that one county should not try this plan, but our county au- 
thorities like to be led by pleas of economy, and to do as little, not as 
much, as possible. 


A feature of our religious and educational life is the number of summer 
meetings which are increasingly held. The Oxford summer meeting of 
University Extension students has been mentioned before in these Notes ; 
this year it has been as great a success as ever, heightened in interest by 
the fact that for the first time students attended, sent thither by one or 
two of the County Councils, which now have special funds, which they 
may use for secondary, technical, and higher education; next year this 
Oxford summer meeting cannot be held, as the Oxford Examination 
Schools, the building in which the large classes have assembled, will be 
under repair, and no other suitable buildings are available, or indeed exist, 
either at Oxford or Cambridge. This is a curious proof of how our 
old universities are dependent on the tutorial system; they are suited, in 
the very construction of their building, to an aristocratic, not to a demo- 
cratic, system of education ! 

There has also been held for several years now a summer school of 
University, and University Extension, students at Edinburgh; in this 
Professor Patrick Geddes is the leading spirit ; he has made it a growing 
success ; the classes are worked on the lines of the seminar, not on 
those of the set course of lectures, the object beg not so much to impart 
a certain amount of knowledge to a certain number, but to get each 
student to work at some original or independent work. 

The gatherings for promoting Christian reunion, arranged to be held 
at Grindelwald, under the lead of the well-known Methodist, Dr. Lunn, 
have been helpful and hopeful in their promise of a better understanding 
between different sections of the church. Unfortunately, a disastrous 
fire reduced the fair village of Grindelwald to ashes, but the course of 
the Conferences has been unbroken. 

But of all the new and old summer meetings, most remarkable, both 
in conception and in success, has been the fortnight’s summer school of 
theology, which has been held this year, for the first time, at Mansfield 
College, Oxford. Some of the best known of our ministers have come 
to sit as students at the desk to hear Professor Sanday, Dr. Fairbairn, 
and the other teachers; not only were Oxford professors, but also emi- 
nent Scotch divines and other English theologians among the lecturers ; 
discussions as well as classes, recreations as well as devotional meetings, 
have filled out the fortnight, and made the gathering so successful that 
it ought to be annual ; it would unite into closer fellowship the minister 
in his church work with the professor in his study. 


The action taken against the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. King, for alleged 
infringement of the law in respect of certain ritualistic practices which 
he has, in common with many of the High Church clergy, been in the 
habit of carrying out at public worship, has been mentioned before in 
these Notes. Judgment has at length been given by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the highest court of appeal in such a 
cause. The result is, that the judgment of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who adjudicated the case when first instituted, has been upheld on 
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all points; the victory, though not absolutely complete (since in some 
minor points the Archbishop held that the Bishop of Lincoln had erred), 
lies with the High Church bishop and his friends. For some time past 
this result was expected; it proves that very elaborate ritual as well as 
the simplest order of service is admissible in the Church of England ; 
for the sake of immediate peace the result is satisfactory; inasmuch 
however as the High Church sacerdotalists, whose sympathies, practices, 
and traditions tend to bring them more and more into fellowship with 
the Church of Rome and less and less into communion with the present 
representatives of Protestantism and Puritanism, will become more bold 
in their narrowing (so-called) catholic doctrines, the result is to be de- 
plored. Every day shows that the very success of the catholicizing party 
in the Anglican Church in arousing religious zeal and energy is a great 
stumbling-block in the path of a united Christian Church, at least in the 
British Empire : the movement, which began sixty years ago as a protest 
against Protestantism, which has furnished great leaders and a new life to 
Roman Catholicism in England, and which to-day dominates the Anglican 
Church, can hardly be expected to appreciate aright, still less to seek 
fellowship with, the Protestantism of the nation. 


A matter of considerable importance to the future of theological 
study in Scotland is the question whether the chairs of theology in the 
Scotch Universities shall be held only by professors who have subscribed 
to the theological test now in force: the result of the present system is 
to give the chairs to divines of one school and church, while the other 
churches, which are equally Protestant, and with little or no doctrine 
differences, have no representatives among the professoriate ; hence dis- 
trust and possibly jealousy, and certainly the setting up of opposing 
faculties of theology to cover the same ground. Dr. Fairbairn, of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, has pointed out that if Edinburgh’s various facul- 
ties of theology, in the University, in the Free Church College, in the 
United Presbyterian College, and elsewhere, were to act in unison and 
agreement, as he holds that they might if the theological tests were abol- 
ished, the result might be that Edinburgh would have such a band of 
theological professors that it might claim to be the most complete faculty 
of theology in Europe. There has been an official committee on the 
matter which has lately issued its report. It was unable to agree to a 
unanimous recommendation: the majority of the committee advise that 
the test should be abolished and the professors in future appointed by a 
board of representatives of the various Protestant churches ; the minority 
fear that the abolition of the test will weaken the confidence of the 
churches in the teaching given. Legislative action, which must soon 
follow, is likely to follow the view of the majority.' 

Joseph King: 

HampsTEAD, LONDON °. 
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The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth. Considered in its Historical, 
Chronological, and Geographical Relations. By Samuel J. Andrews, 
author of ‘ God’s Revelations of Himself to Men.” A New and .Wholly 
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Revised Edition. Pp. xxxii, 651. 1891. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $2.50. — There is no occasion for extended commendation 
of a work whose reputation has been so long thoroughly established, for 
fullness, religious dignity, and a remarkable measure of judicial impartial- 
ity. The author’s position, as he himself states it, is that of the historic 
truth of the four Gospels, which he endeavors to explain, but which he does 
not undertake to criticise. The great amount of valuable material which 
has accumulated in thirty years will be found to have received the fullest 
and most painstaking consideration, greatly enriching the work, but not 
at all changing its character. The author avows that he is not ashamed 
of having repeatedly used ** harmonistic expedients,” very pertinently ask- 
ing what consistent history is not the result of harmonistic expedients. 
Dr. Andrews, however, knows full well the limit between forced and natu- 
ral expedients. As his work, moreover, stands avowedly on the basis, not 
of an anxiously devised theory, but of the general view of the church re- 
specting the historic credibility of the evangelists, there is no ground of 
complaint that he has not entered into discussions which are not included 
in his aim. 

Short Studies in Literature. By Hamilton Wright Mabie, author 
of “ My Study Fire,” “ Under the Trees and Elsewhere,” “ Norse Stories 
retold from the Eddas,” etc., ete. Pp. iv, 201. 1891. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. — These papers are mostly very short, and 
many of them rather slight. Their unity and depth lie in their being 
various illustrations of the truth, that literature, like art, is not a series 
or congeries of unrelated performances, to be judged individually and 
externally, but is a great, one of the greatest, in some respects the 
greatest, expression ot the human spirit, in the unity of humanity, in 
the lesser unities of race, in all the modifications induced by environ- 
ment, history, religion, institutions, as well as by fortuitous circumstances. 
This deeper apprehension and study of literature, introduced by Herder, 
Winkelmann, and Lessing, and fully developed by Goethe, is the con- 
vergence of science and estheticism, having the depth of the former, 
while forfeiting nothing of the flexibility and beauty of the latter. And 
it is agreeable to this deeper study of literature, that its purpose is be- 
“coming deeper, in that returning to the earnestness of its early origins, 
which were around the altar. Mr. Mabie does not remark explicitly that 
its purposes as yet weigh upon it with a weight which impedes form and 
still more interferes with supreme serenity. The vehicle has not adjusted 
itself to the greater fullness of content. 

The papers which have struck us especially are, Sources, An Illustra- 
tion from India, Form in Literature (in which the author, acknowledging 
its indispensableness, protests against too narrow a definition of it), ‘The 
Race Element, Development of Form, Nature in Hebrew Poetry, The 
International Community, An Age of Expansion, The Spiritual Element 
in Literature, Some Medieval Epics. We mention these, chiefly because 
we cannot mention all. The whole series, however, shows that the au- 
thor’s enjoyment of literature, on its purely esthetic side, has only been 
enhanced by his recognition of its scientific and of its religious depth. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 
. ANDOVER. 
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Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
The Life and Times of Cotton Mather, D. D., F. R.S.; or, A Boston Minister 
of Two Centuries Ago. 1663-1728. By Rev. Abijah P. Marvin. Pp. v, 582. 
$3.50. 

A. C. Armstrong § Son, New York. The Expositor’s Bible. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., LL. D., Editor of “The Expositor.” The 
Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Professor G. G. Findlay, B. A., Head- 
ingley College, Leeds. Pp. xiii, 440. 1892. $1.50. For sale by De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co., Boston. 

The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. The Heart of the Gospel. Twelve 
Sermons delivered at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, England. By Ar- 
thur T. Pierson. 16mo, pp. 310. $1.25. 

Hunt & Eaton, New York ; Cranston &§ Curtis, Cincinnati. Quest and Vision. 
Essays in Life and Literature. By W. J. Dawson, author of “The Church of 
To-Morrow.” Pp. 233. 1892. 90 cents. Ingersoll Under the Micro- 
scope. Col. R. G. Ingersoll’s Reckless Misstatements Exposed, and his Men- 
tal and Moral Characteristics Analyzed. By J. M. Buckley, D. D. Pp. 36. 
1892. Paper, 6 cents. 

Macmillan § Co., New York ; Swan, Sonnenschein § Co., London. History 
of the Christian Church a. p. 1-600. By the late Dr. Wilhelm Moeller, Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius of Church History in the University of Kiel. Translated 
from the German by Andrew Rutherford, B.D. Pp. xii, 545. 1892. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. Papers of the American So- 
ciety of Church History. Vol. IV. Report and Papers of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting, held in the City of Washington, December 29 and 30, 1891. Edited 
by Rev. Samuel Macaulay Jackson, M. A., Secretary. Pp. \viii, 235. 1892. 
$3.00. For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Y ork. International Theological Library. 
Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth. Pp. x, 498. 1892. $2.50. 

Charles H. Kerr § Co., Chicago. Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Selected from Notes of Unpublished 
Sermons, by Rufus Leighton. Pp. xi, 430. 1892. Paper, 50 cents. The 
Last Tenet Imposed upon the Khan of Tomathos. By Hudor Genone. Illus- 
trated by Louis M. Glackens. Pp. 161. 1892. Paper, 50 cents. First 
Steps in Philosophy (Physical and Ethical). By William Mackintire Salter, 
author of “ Ethical Religion.” Pp. 155. 1892. $1.00. 

Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago and New York. An Introduction to 
the Study of the Books of the New Testament. By John H. Kerr, A. M., 
Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church of Rock Island, Ill. With an 
Introductory Note by Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D. D., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Pp. xviii, 333. $1.50. For sale by Charles R. 
Magee. 











